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YOU MAY. LIKE 


Cattle wealth of India ’ 


The cattle census of 1940-41 for British India 
gives the following figures :-- 


1. Bulls and bullocks 46,855,000 
2. Cows ES -- 36,445,000 
3. Male buffaloes 4,911,000 
4. Cow buffaloes 14,084,000 
5. Sheep Be > += 28,520,000 
6. Goats ate « ++ 39,254,000 


Thus we have over 180 million cattle in British 
India. This is about a third of the cattle in the 
world, but our cattle yield only about 1/8th of 
the world’s total yield of milk. The fact is that 
our cattle are ill-fed and famished. There is 
a shortage of fodder and straw, the quantity 
available being only 60 per cent of the require- 
ments, and in poor provinees like ours the shortage 
is far larger than the average. 

In 1920-21 the area under fodder crops in 
British India was 7,883,000 acres. This figure 
has happily gradually increased till it is 10,466,000 
acres to-day (1940-41). But the increase should 
be far more marked to improve the condition of 
our cattle. 


Lest we forget 

Where we are able to raise one maund ef rice, 
the Italian raises nearly 4 and the Japanese 
nearly 3. The yield per acre of wheat, sugarcane, 
cotton, ete., tells the same story. 


Our farming methods are ancient and the 
productivity of the field is diminishing. 
One plantain a day 

Plantains resemble root vegetables and tubers 
more closely in chemical composition and calorie 
value than they resemble juicy fruits, e.g., citrus 
fruits. Half a pint of milk a day forevery Oriya 
child is unfortunately a remote ideal, 
buta plantain a day is & practicable 
and attainable objective. Though plantains are 
no substitute for milk, they have useful nutri- 
tional properties. An increase in the production 
of this fruit for consumption as 8 supplementary 
food, particularly by children, has been proposed 
to be included among the objectives of our food 
production policy by the Woodhead Commission. 
Some questions with their answers 
_ Q. Which are the three most 
minerals needed by the human body ¢ 

A. Calcium, phosphorus and iron. 

Q. Which two vitamins do mangoes supply in 
important quantities ? 

A, Pro-vitamin A and GC. 


important 


a 
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Q. Which contain more vitamin Bl—par- , 


boiled milled rice or raw milled rice ¢ 
A, Par-boiled milled rice. 


TO KNOW... 


&, Which of the following foods are good for 
young children? 6 4 a 


Three million tons of grain go to waste every — 
year through bad storage. Damp, rats and 
3 are stealing & Tiadivin lin Fadia” 
eight seers of grain a year. r 
Orissa’s Annual Imports 


Mds. 
1. Wheat Atta =e 150,000 
2. Tobacco Ei 43 800,000 
3. Potatoes .. Pr 150,000 
4. Onions is: re 60,000 
5. Fruits (Mango, bananas, 200,000 
oranges, apples). 
6. Salt Re 800,000 
7. Groundnut oil 80,000 
8. Mustard oil .. 60,000 
9. Ghee =a 20,000 
10. Cocoanut oil 40,000" 
11. Betel-nuts 150,000 
12. Chillies 40,000 
13. Sugar 8 160,000 
14. Gur a 92,000 
Our exports 
1. Turmeric .. 100,000 
2. Jute “ 100,000 
3. Fish 70,000 
4. ey) a. 160,000 
5. Hides and skins 500,000 
6. Rice * 2,200,000 


It has been arranged with the Director of 
Health and Inspector-General of Prisons, Orissa 
that 5,000 tablets of quinine substitutes mepacrine 
hydrochloride or quinacrine hydrochloride B. P. 
will be supplied to every head and sub -post office 
and 1,000 tablets to every branch post office 
freight pre-paid as permanent advance from the 
Provincial stock. Fresh supplies to replenish 
the permanent advance can be had on applying 
to the Director of Health and Inspector -General 
of Prisons, Orissa. ‘This should be done as’soon 
as the stock falls below 500 tablets. Recoupment 
will be made by V. P. P. at the rate of Rs. 24-8-0 
per thousand tablets including packing and 
forwarding charges and the money order commis- 
sion.) The difference between the amount payable 
by the postmasters and the amount realised at 
6 pies per tabletjat which rate it should be sold 
to the public will the commission for the 
postmasters.. The sale will be restricted to 
20 tablets to any individual at a time. 

The post offices selling the quinine substitutes 
should exhibit a sign board showing “ Govern- 
ment quinine substitutes mepacrine and quina- 
erine.sold here at 6 pies per table yA . 
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Mr. B. K. Gokhale, 0.8.1, 0...2., 1.0.8., 
Adviser to His Excellency the Governor of Orissa 
delivered a very inspiring speech on the 19th 
January last in opening the third annual general 
meeting of tht Orissa Subordinate Engineers’ 
Association. In this speech Mr. Gokhale not 
only gives sound advice to the engineers and 
indicates their bright prospects in future, but 
also gives a picture of the shape of things to come 
in Orissa. He brings out in his speech how the 
future of Orissa depends on the efficiency and 
devotion to duty of our Engineers. The full text 
of the speech is given below :— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, 


I thank you for your kind invitation to open 
this Third Annual General Meeting of the 
Orissa Subordinate Engineers’ Association. 


2. Both your previous meetings were held 
during war time when everything was over- 
shadowed by the exigencies of the war situation 
and we were all concentrating on the war effort. 
Fortunately the war is over and we are now in 
the transition stage from war to peace, or, as I 
prefer to put it, at the beginning of a new war 

inst poverty, ignorance and disease which is 
what the plan of post-war development in Orissa 
amounts to, I hope you have all seen the Five- 
Year Plan. If not, I would strongly advise you 
to do so at once. 

The part Engineers have to play 
« You will soon realise that the Plan almost 
ent depends for its fruition on our Engineers, 
The biggest individual item in the Plan is the 
Mahanadi Valley Project which will make 
disastrous floods a thing of the past, provide 
facilities for irrigation, produce hydro-electric 
Power and in many other ways revolutionise 
the face of the country. Or take any other 
example. We cannot grow more food unless 
Engineers control floods, construct canals and 
irrigation reservoirs and qrain out lands which 
are waterlogged. Industry cannot develop unless 
electricity is generated from thermal or hydro- 
ic schemes and, transpért facilities are 
i by the construction of roads, bridges 
Waterways. Public health cannot improve 
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The Engineers hold the key to the sticcess of our 
Post-War Plans 


They should rise to the height reached by the great builders of Orissa 
Mr. Gokhale’s advice to Subordinate Engineers » 


unless you make arrangements for adequate 
water supply and drainage in towns and in rural 
areas. Education cannot progress unless you 
put up buildings for the Utkal University, 
the Medical College and other institutions. To 
put it in a nutshell, engineers hold the key to 
the whole situation and unless and until they 
play their part, no other department of Govern- 
ment can make any headway with its share of 
the work. 


All these years Orissa was handicapped for 
reasons which are well known. Even after the 
creation of the Province in 1936, little in the way 
of original work could be undertaken partly 
because of the War, partly because of the un- 
certainty about the new capital and partly for 
want of money. Everything has now changed, 
We have a tremendous programme of work 
and plenty of money to put it through. The 
country is crying for development. It is now for 
you to see that you play your part in the great 
future which is gradually unfolding itself. 


Facilities for training of Engineers 


We are shortly expecting to send out. two 
Assistant Engineers to England and America 
to gain experience of big major works. We 
have already sent and .are further sending a 
number of engineering graduates to forgign 
countries for training in various branches of 
electrical, mechanical and civil engineering, 
We are contemplating expansion of the Orissa 
School of Engineering to produce twice as many 
Civil Engineering Subordinates as at present 
plus an adequate number of men trained in 
electrical, ‘mechanical and public health 
engineering. Refresher and specialist courses 
will also be arranged at this institution. Over 
and above all this, we are hoping to arrange for 
Subordinate Engineers from Orissa to go to 
other parts of India to see major works under 
constructjon. It is for you to take advantage 
of these opportunities and equip yourselves to 
the fullest extent for the splendid opportunities 
and the strenuous ¢ffori’ which - lie ahead 
of you. This require, an amount of energy, 
courage and enthusiasm which I trust will be 
forthcoming, Sut nothing could be expected 

vd . 
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from people who are content to do routine work 
and consider that they have earned their pay by 
doing a little maintenance and repair. What 
can we e! from people who resent an ordinary 
transfer from Cuttack to any other plece in 
Orissa? The time has come when you must 
really think big, take pride in your work and 
make an all-out effort to change your entire 
outlook. * 


Undue stress on difficulties deprecated 


I recommend a littie searching of heart to 

ple who imagine all sorts of difficulties and 
lame Oriya contractors or Oriya labour for 
failure to get things done. Oriya labour has a 
great reputation outside Orissa and there is 
great demand for Oriya labour in Calcutta, 
Assam and other places. The Orissa Pioneer 
Force has proved its capacity for hard work. 
It is amazing that other provinces should get 
all the Oriya labour they need while we in 
Orissa complain of shortage. Likewise with 
Oriya contractors who get all the blame which 
T am not at all sure is entirely deserved. If 
hy cannot get good contractors or sufficient 
bour there must be something wrong in your 
methods. I would like you to ponder on these 
facts and find out the remedy which perhaps 
lies in your own hands. 


Narrow tal outlook to be eschewed 

Talking about esprit-de-corps, there is one 
little idea which I would like to place before 
you for your consideration. Loyalty to one’s 
own officers and to one’s own department is 
no doubt admirable. But is it not also necessary 
in the interests of the country and the people 
as a whole that all officers of Government 
should work together in a spirit of harmony and 
co-operation ? Other officers may be lacking 
in engineering knowledge; but they have to 
use, the buildings which you put up and due 
consideration should, therefore, be shown to their 
requirements. It is only if we all work together 
as a team without a narrow departmental 
outlook that the Five-Year Plan can be put 
through. é 

Planning without execution is worse than 
useless. It raises hopes and expectations which, 
if unfulfilled, lead to disappointment and dis- 
content. I feel that the future of Orissa entirely 
lies in your hands. You are the foundation 
on which the Public Works Department has to 
build. Every one of you is concerned, however 
humble the capacity in which he may beworking. 
An estimator who muddles or delays his job, 
an overseer who is slack and lethargic, « drafts- 
man who isnot up to date with his ideas may 
hold up work to a large extent. If you do not 
wish to act as a brake on progress, your output 
must increase and the quality of your work must 
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{mprove. Yow must not only refrain from doing 
what is wrong, you must be active in doing 
Orissa is famous for its architecture 


and the artistic talent of its people. You must 


prove that you are capable of rising to the heights 


displayed by the great builders of Orissa when 
they constructed the famous temples of Konarak, 
Puri and Bhubaneswar. I appreciate ae 
difficulties but I am not pared to believe 
that they are reanieeritGable What is wanted 
is energy, enthusiam and « spirit of service 
which rises above one’s own personal self and 
concerns itself with the happiness and prosperity 
of the masses whom we have the honour to serve. 


Sympathy with efforts to improve conditions of 
service 


I was interested to see the aims and objects 
of your Association and I congratulate you 
on having placed in the forefront two objects— 
(1) to promote and improve your technical and 
bi raet standards and (2) to create and foster 
esprit-de-corps amongst your members. These 
are indeed very laudable objects and I trust 
you will always keep them in view. I mi 
however, confess that I was disappointed when 
T glanced over the proceedings of your previous 
meetings and found that most of your attention 
was concentrated on your third object,to ventilate 
your grievances and to protect pips ge a 
and privileges. Let me concede straight off 
that your pay and prospects leave much to be 
desired and I fully sympathise with your efforts 
to improve the conditions of your service, I 
have included in our Post-War Plan a scheme 
costing over Rs. 1 crore to improve the pay and 

of all Provincial and Subordinate 
ervices. The Planning and Reconstruction 
Board was in sympathy with this proposal. 
But with impending elections and the prospects 
of @ Ministry assuming office in the near future 
it is quite obvious that you may have to wait 
for some time. At present you are all gettin; 
war allowance or dearness allowance. Ani 
Government may decide to hold their hand for 
an indication of the level at which prices are 


likely to be stabilised in the post-war period - 


before they undertake anf zone revision of 
pay and prospects in . What I can 

finitely say, however, is that you are likely 
to get more general a earth from Government 
and the general public if you improve yow 
efficiency and morale, and prove that engineers 
in Orissa are capable of delivering the goods. 

Gentlemen, I am sorry I had to sefento gowns 
rather unpleasant thifigs this evening. I would 
have failed in my duty if I had merely paid 
compliments and lulled you to sleep. The 
future of Orissa lies in your hands. May God 
help you to rise to the occasion and see that 
you succeed in your efforts, 


OM FROM WANT 


Aim of Economic and Social Council ° 

‘The Economic #nd Social Council is the part of * 
the United Nations ion which is to deal 
with the social welfare of the peoplés of the world. 
Realising that there can be no lasting peace 
unless nen and women are reasonably contented 
with the conditions in which they live, the United 
Nations have created a body within their organi- 
sation whose special job it is to establish condi- 
tions of stability and well-being, to make, in fact, 
the world a better place to live in. 

There i is, of course, a part of the United Nations 

e Security Couneil whose parti- 
cular job it will be to stop war breaking out. It 
will try to settle quarrels between countries by 
cesoine and making treaties, and if n 

by taking active measures. But if the Economic 
pees Social Council does its work well, there should 
be little need for such bodies as ‘the Security 
Council. 

The Economic and Social Council, made up of 
ghost. members, will work under the authority 
of the General Assembly. They will be elected 
by the Assembly and at the end of their period 
they can be elected again. Normally the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council will meet three times 
a year and one of its sessions will always be 
immediately before the annual meeting of the 
General Assembly. 

We, a of man 

the United Nations have pledged themselves 
to work for higher standards of living, full employ- 
ment, better working conditions, improved health 
services. These, they declared in the Charter 
they signed at San Francisco, are the rights of all 
men and women, no matter what country they 
belong to, what language they talk or what 
religion they follow. The Economic and Social 
Council will have to consider how best these aims 
can be put into practice. 

It cannot, of course, tackle such a vast task 
directly and on its own. Its work will be carried 
out in collaboration with a number of other 
bodies, and it will make recommendations to 
Governments and the General Assembly. There 
will be a series of “ Commissions”, groups of 
experts of every nationality who will study and 
sa matters like transport, employment and 

child welfare, and make reports and suggestions 
to the Council. 

Then there are what are known as the “ specia- 
alised agencies ", which are bodies of members of 
the United Nations having world-wide responsi- 
bilities in matters like health, food-production 
and education. 

An example of a “ specialised agency” is the 
one which has just been set up to deal with 
education. A conference df the world’s experts 
on education met recently in London and made 
plans for the United Nations edticational organi- 
sation. This -organisftion, which is called 
UNESCO, is already at work arranging for the 
supply of books, desks and other equipment to 


schools in “countries which, have-been so devas- 
tated by war that*they have been unable to carry 
on with the teaching of — children. 

ain, a specialised agenc’ with food 

agriculture (known as Y RAO) already 
pd & programme ‘by which it is hoped to 
banish hunger from the world. The idea is that 
experts from all nationseshould pool their kow- 
ledge and help people throughout the world to 
grow ‘more and better food and distribute it 
where it is most needed. 

The Economic and Social Council will work 
very closely with these spe agencies, 

It will also be able to pons me 9 national 
organisations, such as tr@ie unions and societies, 
and employers’ groups, m countries which are 
members of the United Nations. 


nen. 


Manufacture of Fruit and .. 
Vegetable Products 


To provide for the manufacture of fruit and 

§ vegetable products under hygienic conditions and 

in accordance with the prescribed standards of 

quality, the Government of India have issued a 

Fruit Products Control Order devised in consulta- 

tion with the Provincial Governments and fruit 
preserving associations. 

The standards laid down have been unani- 
mously approved by the All-India Fruit Pre- 
servers’ Association which has decided to enforce 
them by voluntary agreement till the Order 
comes into force. It is hoped that, as a result, 
the reputation of Indian fruit products may not 
suffer and inferior adulterated or deleterious 
products may not be placed on the market. 

The order provides for the licensing of 
manufacturers and sellers of fruit products (such 
as fruit juices, tomato ketchup, jams, jellies, 
pickles and fruits and vegetables preserved by 
dehydration) in British India and shall come into 
effect in its entirety from March 1, 1946. 
Provincial Advisory Board 

The licensing officer will be the Agricultural 
Marketing Adviser to the Government of India or 
any officer authorised by him. He cannot cancel 
the licence of a manufacturer without consulting 
the Provincial Advisory Board concerned. 

These Boards will consist of: (a) a scientist 
nominated by the Government of India who shall 
be the chairman, (b) a representative of the 
producers nominated by the Indian Fruit Pre- 
servers’ Association, and (c) a representative of 
consumers nominated by the Provincial Govern- 
ment. 

Under the terms of the Order, ‘‘ manufacturer ” 
includes g person purchasing fruit products in 
bulk and replacing them for sale. 

A time-limit of one month has been allowed to 
the manufacturers to dispose of their stocks in 
hand from the date of commencement of the 
Order. 
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‘ India and German Reparations . 


Mr. Anantasayanam Iyengar moved an al-* 


journment motion in the Central Assembly 
on the Ist February 1946, on India and the 
German reparations to cengure the Government 
of India for failure to get for India the 
possible terms. * > 

The Hon’ble Sir Azizul Haque speaking in 
this connection gave a history and the develop- 
ment of the question and proved to the hilt 
that the Government of India not only not 
failed to get India’s dye share but succeeded 
in getting more than oyr share on the basis of 
damages to property or loss of life of Indians 
in course of the war. The following story 
of the settlement of the reparation question 
will be interesting. This question came up for 
discussion by the heads of the three big powers 
at Yalta in February 1945. It was decided 
that reparations were to be based on the organisa- 
tion of victory and the burden of the war and 
losses suffered. In July a conference of the three 
big powers met and signed the Berlin protocol 
on the Ist August 1945 whereby the Western 
zone of Germany and the corresponding German 
external assets were left to meet the reparations 
and charges of the United Kingdom, United 
States of America and other allied countries 
excluding the U. 8. 8. Rk, and Poland. 

The Paris conference was convened thereafter 
to discuss the respective reparation schemes 
and the data on which India was to base her 
reparations claim where the loss of life involved 
in the war, damage to property through enemy 
action, budgetary war cost and. .allottable to 
the war. 

Even before the Potsdam conference where 
basic principles determining reparations were 
enunciated India pressed very strongly that 
apart from the basic principles enunciated 
not merely physical damage but human suffering 
due to war conditions should be taken into 
account. India could not lose sight of the grim 
time when we and our people, especially the 
poorer classes, are to pass through in conditions 
of war, in starvation and in the deprivation of 
the essential supplies. 

With elections on and with no legislature 
it was not possible for the India Government 
to think of anybody except a strong official 
delegation to represent India at the Paris con- 
ference. How strongly the delegation presented 
India’s case can be seen from the extracts of 
Mr. Iyengar’s speech given below : 

“But I suggest that the conference should 
go behind these figures and consider ewhat is 
the human sacrifice involved in this expenditure. 
India is one of the poorest countries in the world 
with an appallingly low standard of living. 
She has, for generations, been under-fed, under- 
clothed and under-housed. Whereas in economi- 
cally advanced countries the war has meant 
that luxuries have had to be eliminated, in India 
it has meant that pedple who already were 


ee 


under-nourished had &till less to eat, and people 
already under‘clothed had still less to wear. 
In other words, while in one case it was*the 
sacrifice, relatively speaking, of lixuries, jn our 
case it has meant a sacrifice of the barest essen- 
tials of life. To take only one example, when 
we agreed to divert our supply of cloth for defence 
purposes it meant that the consumption per 
capita which was as low as 16 yards per year— 
one of the lowest in the world dropped still 
further to 12 yards. In terms, therefore, of 
the privation involved, the effort represented 
by any budgetary figure is vastly greater in the 
case of India than in the case of the European 
countries and the United States of America. 

For instance, the per capita income in rupees 
of some of the countries represgnted here just 
before the War was as follows :— 


United States of America .. 1,406 


Canada ae «+ 1,038 
' United Kingdom + 980 
Australia 792 
France 3 as. , O2l 
The per capita income of India was only 65 
rupees per year. 


The third feature which is unique in the case 
of India is the Bengal famine. We have read 
with much sympathy the accounts given in the 
memoranda of the other countries of the under- 
nourishment, and indeed of starvation, which 
has occurred in different parts of Europe ; but 
I venture to suggest that in no country have 
we witnessed during the war a tragedy of the 
colossal dimensions that we had to witness in 
Bengal. There are no exact figures of the deaths 
that occurred during the Bengal famine directly 
as a result of starvations, but the lowest figure 
which has been adopted recently by the official 
commission of inquiry appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India is 1} millions. This t 
could have been averted in normal times by the 
import of foodstuffs into India and by the 
provision of transport which was woefully 
short in Bengal. It was because of the necessity 
of building up for the D-Day that the ships * 
could not be diverted to India. Therefore, we 
are on safe ground in putting forward that famine 
was the direct consequence of the war ”. 

Had it not been for this attitude of the India 
Government our share on the basis of damages - 
to property would have been 0°1 per cent,, 
1-2 per cent on the basis of budgetary figures 
and } per cent on the basis of loss of life. As 
a result of the Indian delegation’s pressing their 
case at the conferenfe and personal contact 
and private discussions we got 2 per cent as 
regards basic itents and 2°7 per cent as regards 
plants, capital goods and @quipment. , 

the case of Japanese ations too the 
Government of India is following the same~ 
method as they did in the case of Germany. 
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Agriculture and Food Policy of India outlined 
ne The cardinal objectives and the measures to be 
adopted for achieving then 


The development of agriculture and the 
supply and distribution of food, are among the 


most important statutory responsibilities of 
Provincial Governments. The events of recent 
years have emphasised the inter-dependence of 
the various Provinces and States on each other 
in the matter of food supply, and have shown 
that freedom from want can, in future, only be 
achieved by the closest co-operation of all, in an 
all-India policy of agricultural development, 
food production and distribution, and, in these 
circumstances, it is for the Central Government 
to co-ordinate that policy. 


The Government of India, therefore, consider, 
after careful examination of the various sugges- 
tions and recommendations made, that it is now 
opportune to announce, in general terms and 
subject to acceptance by Governments of Pro- 
vinces, an all-India policy for Agriculture and 
Food as well as the objectives to be achieved, 
the measures to be adopted and the respec- 
tive roles of the Centre and the Provinces for 
their attainment. The policy will be imple- 
mented by the Provincial and Central Govern- 
ments in their respective spheres in consultation 
with each other, and to the extent that is 
appropriate and necessary in each case. The 
degree of success will depend upon the degree of 
co-operation between the Central and other 
Governments, and among the people themselves, 
in working out a common policy for the 
common good of all. 


This general State of Policy, and the objec- 
tives and measures included in it, will also be 
submitted to the Governments of States for 
their acceptance. 


The Policy 


2. The all-India policy is to promote the wel- 
fare of the le and to secure @ progressive 
im, Destanbor ithatr standard of living. This 

includes the responsibility for providing enough 
food for all, ient in quantity and of reqyj- 
site quality. For the achievement of this 
‘objective high priority will be given to measures 
for incressing the food resources of the country 
to the fullest extent, and in particular to 
measures designed to increaSe the output per 
acre and to diminish’depgadence on the vagaries 
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of nature. Their aim will be nat only to remove 
the threat of famine, but also to increase the 
prosperity of the cultivitor, raise levels of con- 
sumption and create #@ healthy and vigorous 


population. The Central and Provincial Govern- | 


ments will bring all available resources to bear 
to achieve this end in the shortest possible time. 


The objectives - 


3. The cardinal objectives of this policy are as 
follows :— 


(1) To increase the production of food, both 
of foodgrains and protective foods, required to 
meet the basic needs of the present and future 
population of India and thus reduce depend- 
ence on imports. 


As an indication of the magnitude of the 
task, it has been estimated that existing pro- 
duction falls short of present requirements for 
a balanced diet by the following margins :— 


Cereals by 10% ( 6 million tons) 
Pulses by 20%(1t » ow» ) 
Fats and oils by 250%(5 ,, al? 
Fruit by 50%(3 » » ) 
Vegetables by 100% (9 |, eu) 
Milk by 300% (70, so») 
Meat, fish 

and eggs by 300% (44 ,, al} 


The increases in the production of cereals and 
pulses must be proportionately greater, until 
the required standards of production of other 
foods have been attained. 


(2) To'increase the efficiency of the methods 
of agricultural production, marketing and distri- 
bution. 

(3) To stimulate the production of the raw 
materials of industry, both for domestic manu- 


facture“and, for export. 


(4) To secure for agricultural produce an 
assured market ata price remunerative to the 
producer, and fair tothe consumer. 

. 


(5) To secure fair wages for Sie 
labour. 4 


(6) To improve the standard of living of 
the rural population, and for this purpose to 
solve the problems of rural economy which stand 
in the way of agricultural -improvement. 


(7) To secure continuous aud profitable 
employment in seni by tho introduction 
of intensive scierftific agricultural methods, the 
development of agricultural and cottage indus- 
tries, and the bringigg of new areas under 
cultivation. 


(8) To enlarge the market for agricultural 
produce and augment the national wealth with 
a View to improving the national diet, and for 
this purpose to promote industrial development. 


(9) To ensure a fair distribution of the food 
produced. 


(10) To promote nutritional restarch and 
nutritional education, as a prominent part of 
the public health programme. 


The sum of these objectives is an expand- 

ing production and consumption, and adequate 

urchasing power in the hands of the peuple. 

it is now the task of the Central and Provincial 

Governments, in co-operation with the people, 
to translate thom into practical achievement. 


Programme of action 


4. In the wide field of action necessary to 
attain these objectives, the first essential is the 
enlargement and intensification of the measures 
taken during the war for the increase of food 
production. The facilities, goods and services 
necessary for increased production will be made 
available to primary producers. Af the same 
time they will be cducated to make use of better 
methods of cultivation, production and animal 
husbandry and to appreciate improved stand- 
ards of living. 


In the matter of distribution of food, waste 
and deterioration must be eliminated as far as 
possible by improved arrangements for storage, 
methods of pest control, and the application of 
scientific: processos to the conservation of 
perishable foodstuffs. Arrangements for trans- 
port will be improved und modernised, and 
movement rationalised. 


« 

Health, prosperity and incroased ymployment 
must be brought to the villages by such 
measures as the provision of education, iu the 
widest sense of the word, especially of women, 


o 
eradication of endemic disease®, the improve- 
ment of village comnfunications, the promotion — 
of co-operative* marketing ‘and credit, and the 
encouragement of village industries. : 


‘The particular measures which will be required 
are described in succeeding paragraphs, and will 
be included in a programme of action prepared 
in consultation with provinces, and designed to 
achieve specified goals over a specified period 
of years. Many of the measures are already in 
hand: where preparatory work is necessary, 
it will be completed before the end of 1946. 


The measures 


5. The measures which will be included in the 
programme of action cover an immense field. 
Tn order to bring the task within manageable 
dimensions, it is necessary to selévt for imme- 
diate attention certain measures, which appear 
to hold out the best promise of a considerable 
increase of production over a short period, and 
to proceed with the utmost despatch to complete 
the necessary preliminary enquiries and surveys. 
These measures, which peed find a place in 
the development plans of Provincial and Central 
Governments, and op which much work has 
already been done, are :— 


(1) The supply and conservation of Water, 
by the construction of wells, tanks, dams and 
canals, 


(2) The conservation of Soil, and the proper 
use of Land. 


‘ (8) An increase in the production and utili- 
sation of all resources of Manures and fertilisers, 
on a subsidised basis, if necessary. 


(4) The production and distribution of 
improved varieties of Seed. ‘ 


(5) Measures for the Protection of Crops and 
Stored Grain against pests and diseases. 

(6) Malaria control 

(7) The development of Fisherivs 

(8) An increase of Milk Production 


(9) The establishment of a network of 
Demonstration and Distribution Centres. 


(10) The Training of an Abundant supply. 
of workers for the practical work involved, and 
Duilding up on the basis of the village, or 
a group of villages as the primary unit, an 
adequate and efficient ‘administrative organisa- 
tion to ensure practical results. 

. 


(To be continued) - 
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The Provincial Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition 


*The PYovincial exhibition which began on the 
28th January continued till the 3rd February. 
The departmental stalls which exhibited some 
very good specimens of industrial and agricul- 
tural uction were arranged to be kept till the 
8th of this month in the interest of the public. 


The best anima, of the show 

This exhibition which came as the apex of 
the district and subdivisional exhibitions held 
during the recent months in the Province, was 
on @ very grand scale and proved to be a remark- 
able improvement on the last year’s show. 
The co-operative textile and brass industries 
exhibited some very good products in their 
stalls which were very tastefully arranged. 
The Grow More Food and Agricultural stalls 
combined exhibition of products with educative 
propaganda. A large number of private business- 
men and industrialists too took stalls in the exhibi- 
tion grounds. 

The cattle and poultry sections appeared to 
have gained popularity. A herd of fine cattle 
belonging to private owners competed with the 
usual contingent from the Government Farms 
for the various prizes. The special feature 
of this year’s exhibition was the facility for sale 
of Hariana cows, Murali buffalo-calves and 
Leg horn pies to intending breeders. 

As usual the show ended with a very enjoyable 
function of elephant, horse, hackney carriage, 
bullock-cart. and pony races. The breeders as 
well as the contestants in the different items of 
races were awarded prizes by Lady Lewis. . ag 4 

The Annual General Meeting of the Utkal 
Goma: Samity was held on the Ist February 
1946. Excellency the Governor presided. 
The full text of the sbeech‘of His Excellency 
is given below :— “ahead 4 

t is certainly a very soutid move to hold the 
annual general meeting of the Utkal Gomangal 
Samity in the midst of the Provincial Cattle- 
Show. This puts the Gomangal Samity”in its 


proper relation to the many activities sponsored 
by Government for improving our live-stock. 
This year’s Cattle Show comes as the apex of 
a-series of very useful subdivisional and district 
cattle shows held throughout the Province, 
and I am glad to see this morning that our 
Provincial show is on a bigger and better scale 
than ever before. This, I @m sure, is a happy 
augury for the largely increased activity both 
of the Veterinary Department and of the Utkal 
Gomangal Samity that we look forward to seeing 
in the post-war years. I most warmly congra- 
tulate those who have beer responsible for this 
most successful effort, and in particular Mr. Kaura 
the Deputy Director of Veterinary Sefvices, 
on whom a heavy share of the respor sibilities 
has fallen. 


The Gomangal Samity shares fully in the credit 
for these undertakings. When, however, we 
turn to the annual report of the Samity for the 
year 1944-45, I am afraid that we do not fird 
80 encouraging @ picture. It is regretable that ~ 
on account of financial difficulties the activities 
of the Samity have been curtailed fd that 

’ practical support from the public, particularly 
in the matter of subscriptions, is still not satis- 
factory. I hope, however, that the measures 
proposed at the last annual general meeting for 
the re-organisation of the Samity will set the 
Society upte the right lines, I regard it as 
particularly important that the Provincial Samity 
should be securely based on active and vigorous 
Associations in each district, which would keep 
in the closest touch with the local activities of 
the Veterinary Department. 


I am afraid that this will be the last occasion 
on which"l shall be addressing you as Patron. 
Let me therefore take the opportunity to express 
my hope that the future of the Samity may be 
one of increasing activity broadly based on the 
widest possible measure of popular support. 


H. E. inspecting Co-operative Stalls 


antied 
SS ee 


H.E. entering the Exhibition 
Ground /RYRREY 


H.E. Fools interested in an exhibit 


Exhibition in pictures 


e : 
SS e | 
Bulls and cows at the Exhibition were 
a sight to see 


H.E. addressing the Gomangal Samiti a 


BS 


| The Prize winner goat 


Another fine cow 
s 
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A total quantity of 27,874.41 tons in terms of 
rice has been procured in the Province from the 
commencement of the current Kharif year to the 
24th January 1946. As against the last year’s 
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Procurement of rice for the current Kharif year’ 


58,000 tons of rice has been allotted to Orissa 
under the Kharif plan. This has been distributed 
among the exporting districts of the Province in 
the following manner. 


export quota of 81,951 tons, an export quota of 


j i ] 
Namo of districts | Bengal I auae Chander: | Madras “a 
Tons | Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Koraput | eee 24,000 
Samtbalpur P el 15,000 % 3,000 4,000 
Balasore 6,000 2,000 2,000 
Ganjam 2,000 we 
Total 6,000 | 15,000 2,000 | 31,000 | 4,000 
} 


The above allotment is only provisional and is 
liable to change if and when necessary. 
Procurement Target > 

The procurement target in tons in terms of rice 
for the districts is as follows :— 


Cuttack Br 24,509.82 
Balasore ot 18,382.35 
Puri ao 4,902.00 
Sambalpur 40,000.00 
Ganjam 16,728.00 
Koraput 33,000.00 

Total .. 1,37,522.17 

Wheat Products 


Supplies of wheat and wheat products have 
definitely improved on account of receipt of 
further consignments of wheat from Calcutta and 
wheat products from the Punjab. 

Basic plan for dals 

Intimation has since been received from the 
Regional Food Commissioner, Caleutta that the 
undespatched balance of the export quota of green 
gram meant for Assam may now be diverted to 
Bengal in lieu of corresponding quota of Mung dal 
from Bengal to Assam. is arrangement is 
expected to make movements of green gram from 
the Province easier. 

Gram F : 

Despatches of gram from Bihar agaifist this 
Province’s import quota having not so far com- 
menced, the Government of Bihar have been 
telegraphically reminded to expedite despatches. 
The acute shortage of the ‘commodities reported 
from’ districts is expected to be removed as soon 
as consignments are received from Bihar. 


. 


Sugar 

A further quota of 1,000 tons of sugar has been 
allotted to Orissa including the Orissa States from 
the Bharat Sugar Mills Ltd. The total quota so 
far allotted to Orissa from outside comes to 
2,793 tons, 


Repatriation of evacuees to Burma 
Registration and issue of identity certificates 
Last date extended to February 28. 


It was stated in a Press Note issued on Decem- 
ber 4, 1945, that registration and issue of identity 
certificates to Indian evacuees from Burma 
desirous of returning to that country would 
commence on December 10, 1945, and would be 
completed on January 31, 1946. 

Requests have been received from several 
evacuee associations that this date should be 
extended. The Government of India have, 
accordingly, decided that identity certificates 
should continue to be issued throughout February, 
the last date of issue being February 28, 1946. 


Evacuees are advised to take out their identity 3° 
certificates even though they are not willing to 
proceed to Burma immediately, as these identity, 
certificates will be useful fo enable them to return 
to Burma even ata later date. Evacuees who are 
in receipt of financial assistance are specially 
reminded that if they fail,to take out their 
identity certificates, the assistance’ granted to 
them is liable to be stopped. 
III II III II IIIS ILI 
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Steel is a metal which enters into our everyday 
life in’innumerable ways from the tiny needle 
to the big battleship. It has been the master 
material which goes into the production of count- 
less number of products. But familiarity with 
this metal though it has not bred contempt for it, 
' has certainly bred quite a lot of indifference as to 
its nature and origin among the common people. 
Indeed very few people outside the pale of the 
techinical field pause to consider how this impor- 
tant material is made or how it is fabricated. The 
following extracted from a lecture delivered by 
Mr. P. H. Kutar of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company at the Indian Science Congress 1946, 
Bangalore gives a short account of the story of 
the Indian steel from the days of the Rig Veda to 
the present day. 


The past 
Tron and steel manufacture on the scale as is 
presented at the Tata Iron and Steel Company is 
of comparatively recent origin. In the western 
countries also, steel industry on a large scale was 
only possible during the last century. India, 
however, has @ past in the manufacture of iron 
that could hark back to ancient times. The 
manufacture of iron and steel was undoubtedly 
known to the inhabitants of India long before it 
was known to those of Europe. In the burial 
places of Warri Gaon, in the Central Provinces, 
the date of which reaches back to 600 B. C., 
fragments of cast steel weapons have been found 
in the coffins. In the Rig Veda which was 
written some 3,000 years ago, it was stated that 
the God Indra used iron for his weapons and 
armour. Slag heaps and old mine workings are 
found all over India wherever iron ore exivts, 
and testify to the manufacture of iron and steel 
on a considerable scale. It hag been proved that 
“ Wootz” steel was exported from India to 
western countries 2,000 years ago and that all 
attempts to produce this excellent steel elsewhere 
. have ah failures. Hyderabad and Mysore were 
in those old days the chief steel-producing 
districts. The metal for the Damascus blades in 
' the tales of chivalry of the Middle Ages was not 
made at Damascus, but at Kona Samudram near 


Indian skill in working metals is found in the 
famous iron pillar at the Kutab Minar near 
i, The column is estimated to be three 
thousand years old, and it represents a forging 
which weighs between seyen and eight tons. To 
this day, the method by which it was produced is 
& mystery. a 
The art of making iron and steel in India, how- 
ever, declined instead of developing with the 
centuries. The introduction of railways dealt 
a death-blow to the indigenous industry, because 


iy: of Medan Sd 


Nirmal in Hyderabad. An earlier example of. 


cheap imported iron and steel found their way to 
every corner of the country. The Indian crafts- 
men soon found their occupation gone. 5, 
The present Cry ey 

The first attempt to establish an iron and steel 
industry in India upon western lines was made by 
Mr. Joshiah Marshall Heath, 4 retired Madras 
Civilian early last century. He had installed 
furnanees capable of producing 40 tons of pig 
iron weekly, and his intention was to manufac- 
ture bar iron and export to England in competi- 
tion with Swedish iron. Heath’s enterprise failed 
due to his lack of practical experience. Seve ral 
other technical factors also stood in his way ahd 
Heath died penniless and broken in health. 

The second attempt was in 1875 when the 
Barkar Iron Works Company started on the 
Jharia coalfields. They likewise failed and closed 
in the same year. The Government restored 
operation in 1881, and in 1889 made over the 
concern to the Bengal Iron and Steel Company 
who were successful in producing pig iron. In 
1#05 the Bengal Iron aid Steel Co. opened a steel 
department which had to be closed down within 
a year as the orders received tould not be supplied 
at economic rates. This pareeny known as the 
Bengal Iron Co, since 1919, later amalgamated . 
with the Indian Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., in 1937. 

Against the background of sporadic efforts in 
making iron and steel on a large scale stands the 
hereulean and pioneering efforts of Mr. J. N. Tata 
and his sons and associates, which culminated in 
the birth of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. and 
heralded in India the dawn of the steel age. The 
year 1908 saw the commencement of the works of 
the Company and the year 1911, the production 
of the first pig iron and 1912, of the first steel ingot. 
The original plant consisted of two blast furnaces 
and a steel plant with rolling mills and had a 
production capacity of 120,000 tons of pig iron 
and 80,000 tons of rolled steel per annum. "To-day 
the Tisco production of pig iron is about 1,200,000 
tons and that of finished steel well over 800,000 
tons. There has been a ten-fold increase in Tata’s 
production of iron and steel. 

Speaking in 1911 of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Works at Jamshedpur, Sir R. P. Ashton, then 
President of the Indian Mining and Geological 
Institute said “In a few months, it is expected 
that a fire will be lighted which will not be exting- 
uished till the Gorumahisani hill has been 
melted into railway materials, beams and sheets, 
which will be so much material to open up this 
country.” That fire has now been lit for over 
30 years and has shown no signs of extinction. 
On the contrary it has continually grown both in 
intensity and volume. Numerous extensions 
have been carried out, resulting in increased 
outpyt and diminished cost. 


’ 
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evn hp Tata Tron oad Steel Co. 
a manufacturing concern of gigantic proportioris, 
there are other plants in- India of lesser extent 
playing their due part in the development of the 
iron and steel industry.. The Indian Iron and 
Steel Co. was started in 1918 and later was amal- 
gamated with the Bengal fron Company in‘1936. 
This amalgamation made it possible for the Steel 
Corporation of Bengal to come into existence in 
1937. Working arrangements between the Steel 
Corporation of Bengal and the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company in reagrd to the sale of certain 
common products came-into force in 1938. The 
Mysore Iron Works (with which you are all aware) 
erected its works at Bhadravati and has now a 
productive capacity of about 30,000 tons of 
peas pig iron and 25,000 tons of steel per year. 
ie Mysore Government added a steel plant in 
1934 capable of turning out 15,000 tons of bars 
and small sections and 5,000 tons of hoops. 


Apart from the important plants above men- 
tioned, there are several others which have come 
into existence in recent years. There are, for 
example, the Hukumchand Electric Steel Works 
at Calcutta, the Mukund Iron and Steel Works at 
Lahore, and the National Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., 
at Belur. There are also a large number of 
re-rollers all over the country. The largest re- 
rollers of steelin India are the Tinplate Co. of 
India and the Indian Steel and Wire Products 
Company. During the last 20 years, there has 
sprung up a large number of re-rolling mills in 
the country operating mainly on scrap steel sold 
by railways and on steel billets purchased either 
from abroad or from steel makers in India. 
These re-rolling mills produce chiefly bars 
and light sections. 


The total capital invested in the Iron and Steel 
Industry in this country is estimated to be well 
over. Rs, 25 crores and about 150,000 men and 
women are employed directly or indirectly by 
this industry, the re-rolling mills and the auxi- 
liary enterprises. 


The iron and steel industry which is a basic and 
key industry as well as a defence industry has 
not only facilitated the transition of India from 


the agricultural to the industrial stage, by stimu- _ 


lating the growth of a number of associated or 
allied industries, particularly in Jamshedpur and 
Hirapur, but has also made substantial contribu- 
tion towards the Government and public revenues 
and proved to be of sovereign importance in times 
of war. The assistance the Tatas rendered to 
th e Government during the World War No. 1 
elicited praise from Lord Chelmsford who during 
his visit to Jamshedpur in 1919 said : 


“I wanted to come,here to express my 
appreciation of the great work which has been 
done by the Tata Company difring the past 
four years of this war. I can hardly imagine 
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what we should have done ‘during these four 
« years if the Tata Company had not been able 
to give us steel rails which have been provided 
for us not only for Mesopotamia, but’ for 
Egypt, Palestine and East Africa ”. . 


In the World War I, the part played by the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co. as well as the Indian 
Steel Industry in general has been still more 
illustrious. The industry not only met war 
demands by supplying all types of ordnance 
material but also produced various types of steel 
for civilian goods when the material for these were 
in short supply. 


If it had not been possible to supply the various 
kinds of steel at a time when it was most needed, 
much of the industrial war machine would have 
been at a standstill. The steel intlustry in India 
has, indeed, emerged, out of the World War No. 2 
increased in stature and invested with glory. 
The future 


’ 

The future of the Indian steel industry appears 
to be bright. There is no prospect in the near 
future of a slump in the steel market. The 
Government of India are basing their plans of 


industrial development on the sibility of 
doubling India’s steel production from roughly 
14 million to 3 million tons. Although war 


demands are rapidly ceasing and the steel industry 
all the world over is switching over to peace time 
civilian requirements, the outlook for the steel 
industry is reasonably good for the near future. 
With the cessation of war demands for steel, new 
demands are expected to arise from other sources 
which will help sustain the world market. These 
are the normal demands for steel which have been 
in abeyance during the last six years because of 
the war, and the new demands for steel for the 
implementation of various reconstruction plans 
and industrial projects in many countries of the 
world. Although at present India’s consumption 
of steel is very low, considering its resources and 
population, there is no doubt that with a rising 
tide of economic development, India could 
consume several times more steel than she does, 
now. 


While reviewing the volume of India’s steel 
production, one is reminded of a remark made by 
a British capitalist in 1903 about the absurdity of 
starting steel manufacture in India. This august 
Britisher had declined to help finance the proposed 

Tata Iron and Steel Company. He was so 
amused by the request that he said that he would 
eat every pound of steel rails produced in India. 
Thirty-four years later°when this personage came 
out to Jamshedpur, he was pointed out how 
many millions of tons of steel made to the rigid 
British Standard Specifications had been turned 
out by the Tatas. Well, he had the grace to 
confess that his appetite in the old days must 
have been enormous. 
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“BALANCE YOUR DIET AND .ENJOY YOUR FOOD” 


A well balanced diet is based ‘on milk, eggs, 
chee&e, meat or fish, potatoes and other vege- 
tablesy fruits and butter, the foods known as 
_ Protective Foods; and is supplemented with 
energy-foods such as bread and cereals, pre- 
ferably whole grain products. 


The Protective Foods all contain minerals, 
vitamins or protein, in addition to energy-giving 
substances. White bread and refined cereals are 
mainly just energy-giving foods. 


Sugar, biscuits, and confectionery are concen- 
trated carbohydrates completely lacking in vita- 
mins, and should be used very sparingly in the 
diet. 


Too often children are allowed to satisfy their 
appetite on these foods before they have had 
adequate amounts of the Protective Foods. 

Milk should form an important part of the diet, 
particularly for children. At least a pint to each 
person should be allowed in the average family. 
‘This can be used in a variety of ways both in 
cooking and drinking purposes. Where economy 
As necessary, skimmed or separated milk may be 
used to supplement whole milk, but should not 
entirely replace it. Dried milk is also of value ; 
but unless made from whole milk it will be defi- 
cient in fat and certain vitamins, as is skimmed or 
separated milk. This deficiency can be made 
good by the use of more butter or dripping and 
cod-liver oil, if found necessary. 

Cheese, being made from milk contains many 
of its virtues and should be used more widely. 

An egg a day, used in cooking or taken raw 
ensures a good supply of phosphate, iron and 
vitamins, besides protein. 

Of the meats, the most valuable from every 
point of view are the “glandular products”, 
which include such parts as liver and heart, and 
are rich in protein, iron and vitamins. 


Cheap cuts of meat are just as nutritious as the 
*dearer cuts and, with good cooking, can be made 
equally tasty. 


Potatoes play a very*valuable part in the diet, 
being of high energy value besides containing 
minerals and some ‘vitamins. These are best 
retained if the potatoes are cooked in their skins, 


Vegetables should not be overcooked. To 
reduce the loss of minerals and vitamins to a 
minimum they should be cooked in as little water 
as possible or else steamed. Stee the water in 
which vegetables have heen cooked will contain 
some minerals and vitamins, it forms a valuable 
addition to soups. 


Some fresh raw fruit or vegetable must be 
included each day to supply vitamin C, the 
vitamin that is readily destroyed by cooking. 
Oranges or tomatoes are particularly good 
sources. 


Butter is the most easily digested and most 
valuable of the fats; but where economy is 
necessary it can be replaced by good dripping, 
which is much cheaper though deficient in 
vitamins. 


The additional value of whole-meal bread, made 
from the whole of the wheat grain, over 
white bread, made from highly refined flour, 
should be remembered. If fruits and vegetables 
cannot be obtained in ample quantities, use of 
whole-meal bread and whole-grain cereals will 
provide the mineral and vitamin requirements. 
Unrefined brown rice should replace highly refined 
polished rice. 


Veriety in selection of meats, fruits, and 
vegetables is important, both to ensure a good 
supply of essentials and to avoid monotony. 


The appearance and tastiness of meals must 
not be neglected. Scientific experiment has 
shown them to be of importance in good diges- 
tion. 


Once we have developed the habit of selecting 
our foods wisely we can cease to worry and enjoy 
our meals to our hearts’ content. 


THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF RICE 


. The nutritive value of rice is a question of 
great interest and importance in India because 
rice is the staple food of a large proportion of the 
population. Another reason is that serious 
diseases may be caused by eating a diet largely 
composed of milled rice. The association between 
the disease called beri-beri and milled rice was 
established over 25 years ago by workers in 


Eastern countries. It was that beri-beri was 
caused by insufficient intake of a vitamin which 
is present in abundant quantities in the outer 
layers of rice and other foodgrains. It exists 
in much smaller quantities in the inner starchy 
kernel which is all that remains when rice is 
manly. milled. This vitamin is known as vitamin 
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Beri-beri- 

Beri-beri is a common disease in certain parts & 
India and its prevention is an important aspect 6f 
the rice problem. But there are other aspects 
which need consideration. First, rice has certain 
defects as a food even. when it has not been 
deprived of the most nutritious out-layers by 
milling. Secondly, highly’ milled rice differs 
from under-milled rice in other respects besides 
its content of the anti-beri-beri vitamin. Thirdly, 
the process of parboiling commonly practised in 
many,parts of this country brings about changes 
in the grain which are of¢great importance from 
the stand-point of nutrition. 


Facts and figures 

Scientists are fond of figures and they tell us 
that the “ nutrients’ contained in rice and some 
other foodgrains are as given in the table appear- 
ing below. 


Let us study these figures for a few moments. 


Protein is one of the most important constitu- 
ents of food since it is necessary for the growth, 
maintenance and repairs of the tissues. Rice, as 
compared with most other cereals has a low 
protein content ; it contains about 68 gms. of 
protein per 100 gms., whereas, wheat for example, 
contains considerably more. But experiments 
have shown that rice proteins have a fairly high 
biological value which means that they can fulfil 
‘the needs of the body with reasonable efficiency 
and are required in smaller amounts than proteins 
of lower biological value. For this and other 
reasons deficiency of protein is not one of the 
important defects of typical rice diets. 


Washing removes about 60 per cent of the 
vitamin B originally present in raw milled rice 
and only about 8 per cent of the vitamin originally 
present in parboiled milled rice. 


Cooking causes some fruther loss, if the cooking 
‘water (Peja) is discarded. This loss, however, 
amounts to only 25 pet cent of the vitamin which 
remains after washing. e ; 


Parboiled milled rice has thus two advantages 
over raw milled rice. The former has a Kigher 
initial vitamin B1 content and the vitamin B1 it 
contains is less readily removed by washing. 


Fat and vitamin A 

Rice like other cereals, is poor in fat. Typical 
rice diets supply less than 20 gms. of fat daily, 
whereas an intake of 60 gms. or more is recom- 
mended. But we do not know exactly how much 
fat human beings require, and there is no evidence 
that a low consumption of fat produces ill-effect. 
We need not condemn rice as a food because it 
contains little fat. Of greater importance, how- 
ever, is its low content of vitamin 4, a substance 
which the body must obtain in sufficient quanti- 
ties if health is to be maintained. Here again 


- parboiled rice has an advantage over raw rice, 


which contains much less vitamin A than the 
former. The rice-eater must rely on foods other 
than rice for an adequate supply of vitamin A, 
and often his diet is so limited in variety that he 
does not obtain it. Disease due to vitamin A 
deficiency is common in India. 


Calcium 


The element caleium which is required by the 
body for many purposes and in particular for 
bone formation, is one of the most imy t food 
factors. Rice is a poor source of calcium what- 
ever the variety or state of milling. The poor 
rice-eater obtains from his staple food only about 
one-tenth of the amount of calcium he needs. 
‘The other foods he consumes are as a rule poor in 
calcium and insufficiency of calcium is one of the 
most serious faults of his diet. 
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Message of 


His Excellency the Governor of Orissa for 
the Provincial Sayings Week 


(8th February 1946 to 14th February 1946) 


Some of you may recall that at the end of 1944 
I made a broadcast appeal to the people of Orissa » 
for their full co-operation in the National Savings 
Drive, and particularly in the Small Savings 
Scheme. Your response to that appeal was 
highly praiseworthy and I am happy to take this 
opportunity to express my gratitude for the help 
yougave. The Small Savings Scheme is, however, 
of such importance to all of us that I feel no 
hesitation in returning to the charge and asking 
once more for your good-will and co-operation in 
Soman with the second of our Small Savings 

eeks. 


Tam afraid that there still persists, particularly 
in the rural areas, a certain amount of misappre- 
hension about the nature of the Small Savings 
Scheme. Many people, I am told, regard the 

. scheme as & war measure which, with the termina- 
.tion of hostilities should have come to an end. 
There is a grave danger that this misapprehension 
might lead to loss of enthusiasm and slackening of 
our efforts, and as I hope to explain to you 
presently, this would be a misfortune of the first 
magnitude not merely from the point of view of 
Government but from the point of view of the 
people of the Provinces as a whole. 


First let us be clear in our own minds about the 
purpose of the Small Savings Scheme. Let me 
reiterate most emphatically that it is not prima- 
tily a scheme for placing Government in funds for 
war or peace purposes. This can be demonstrated 
very simply by the fact that Government can 
obtain loans in the ordinary manner without 
difficulty and at lower rates of interest than 
those offered by the Small Savings Scheme. If 
Government’s purpose had merely been to obtain 
large sums of money it. would have been sufficient 
to tap the resources of well-to-do investors by 
floating fresh loans. Tt would not have been 
necessary to recruit the very large number of 
voluntary authorised agents and propaganda 
workers who have been engaged to promote the 

« Small Savings Scheme. The true purpose of the 
Scheme is, in fact, the inculcation of the savings 
habit among all classes, even those whose savings 
cannot be expected to be large. All of you 
are aware that the poorer classes whenever they 
have some surplus money are apt to spend it 
improvidently, but when titties become difficult 
they return to the village moneylender who gives 
them funds only at rates of interest inevitably 
high owing to the small security they can offer 


and the urgency of their demands. In spite of 
the proverbial poverty of this-Province and the 
present high level of commodity prices, there is 
good reason to think that at the moment there is 
more money in the hands even of the labouring 
classes than for many a long time past. Surely 
now is the opportunity for us to ask the less 
provident members of the community to consider 
the need to save against a rainy day. This 
scheme of Small Savings if properly understood 
and intelligently applied, can become a factor of 
the greatest importance in increasing the wealth 
of the community and the standard of living of 
all classes. No one is compelled to buy National 
Savings Certificates who does not wish to do so. 
The movement is entirely voluntary, but we 
should make it our object to see that people are 
encouraged to invest in National Savings Certi- 
‘ficates in the interest of their country, their 
dependants and themselves. ‘ 


Though, as I have mentioned, Government 
have other easier methods of raising money, we 
certainly should not ignore the national aspect of 
these savings. The funds raised by the sale of 
National Savings Certificates will be used by 
Government as one among other methods of 
financing the post-war development schemes from 
which we hope to gain so much. All who 
purchase National Savings Certificate for what- 
ever amount, great or small, become to that 
extent partners of the State in the national wealth 
and will take their share in enabling the resources 
of the country to be utilised for national building 
measures. 


With these considertions in my mind I place 
before you the following requests: The first is 
that you should realise the true purpose and 
importance of the Small Savings Scheme. My 
second request ‘s that as many of you as possible 
should purchase National Savings Certificates and 
encourage others to do likewise. Let me parti- 
cularly commend to your notice the method of 
saving represented by the formation of Savings 
Groups, consisting of persons who join together 
to make regular investments of sums which may 
be as small as four annasata time used for the 
purchase of Small Savings Certificates. ~ By 
forming these groups, we hope to reach 
those members of the community whose 
means do not permit them at once to purchase 
Rs.5or Rs 10 National Savings Certificates. 
My third request is that more of you should 
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come forward as authorised agents in the 
Small Savings Scheme. I'am sorry to say that 
authorised agents have not so far been forth- 
coming in as large numbers as we could hope. If 
the Small Sayings Scheme is properly understood, 
it should be possible for a very darge number of 
authorised agents to spread the message of small 
savings throughout the countryside and 
at the same time, by the commission which they 
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earn to make an appreciable addition to their 
own resources. * 

Lastly, if you will show that spirit of ready 
co-operation which has been demonstrated in 
the past, I am sure that we shall not fail to make 
the Small Savings Scheme in Orissa a success. 
By so doing, we shallhelp to lay securely 
the foundations on which will rest our future 
prosperity. 


Cultivation’ and marketing of turmeric (Curcuma 


Longa) in the Ganjam Agency 


Turmeric is by far the largest single cash 
crop of the “ Khond ”. Although it is commer- 
cially known as ~ Haldi”, the “ Khonds ” 
and Savaras call it “ Sidinga ” and “ Sang-Sang ” 
respectively. It is extensively cultivated in 
the Ganjam Agency. ‘The centres of concentrated 
production are located within an elevation of 
3,100 ft. above the sea level with a rainfalj 
ranging from 50 to 90 inches. The Khonds 
and Savaras cultivate turmeric on the tops and 
slopes of the hills, in the valleys formed between 
the hills and in,the plain lands. 


‘The Agency area has not been fully surveyed 
and as such no official figures relating to the 
nd production of turmeric are available. 
Special enquiries made by the Agricultural 
Department indicate that the total area under 
this crop is about 7,500 acres and the annual 
production is estimated at 1,560,000 maunds 
valued at 18} lakhs of rupees. About 25 per 
cent of the total area is under bulbs and harvested 
jn 9 to 12 months and the remaining 75 per cent 
is under laterals (‘‘ fingers ”) harvested in about 


area & 


18 to 24 months. 


Cultivation of turmeric in the tops and slopes 
of the hill is difficult and call for much more 
labour than any other cash crop of the Agency 
tracts. Naturally the Khond cultivator with 
the assistance of his family members has to 
work very hard to raise @ successful crdp. He 
pays particular attention to the preparation of 
Jand and manuring, weeding, etc. The crop 
is an exhausting one and therefore a fairly 
heavy dose of manure is necessary-* 


The harvesting season commences from the 
end of October and continues till the end of 
April. The harvesting consists in cutting the 
withered leaves and stems by a sickle, removing 
them and digging the land by an iron hoe known 
locally as “gadi” after which the roots are 
gathered and fibrous roots growing on the 
rhizomes are cut off by knives. The bulbs 
and fingers are then separated from the main’ 
bunch. ; 


Preparation of turmeric for the market also 
involves considerable labour. The green 
rhizomes are given different treatment, namely, 
boiling, drying, rubbing and polishing after 
which they are ready for the market. 


It is common knowledge that the Khond 
cultivator in spite of his hard labour does not 
get a fair price for his turmeric. He is under 
clutches of the money lenders and the village 
Sahukars exploit them in all possible ways. 


Turmeric grown in the Khond Agency are 


mostly exported by rail to Madras and Bengal, 
the principal exporting station being Berhampur, 
The quality of our turmeric is not in any way 
inferior to the commercial varieties of turmeric 
namely, “ Cuddapah ”, “ Erode” and “ Sangli ’» 
varieties which have established a reputation” 
in the foreign export trade. 


The question of assuring a fair price to the 
turmeric grower and to save him from the 
exploitations of the middlemen .is engaging 
the attention of Government. : 


« 
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"Grow More Food: targets and achievements 2 


Adequate provision hgs been made by Government, ander the Food Productiop Campaign for 
1945-46 for reclamation of waste and fallow lands, sinking of wells, excavation and renovation of old 
tankg, distribution of Persian wheels and moats, and for supply of seeds 4nd manures. The terms 
‘and conditions of the loans issued under the heads mentioned above are liberal. The current finan- 
cial yéar is about to come to a close but the progress of issue of loans shots that the agriculturists of 
the Province have not taken full advantage of the provisiogs. Reclamation and construction of irri- 
gation sources can be undertaken only during the dry season, It is hoped that the cultivators will 
avail of the provision before the current financial year terminates. The following table shows the 
targets aimed at and the progress attained up to the 15th December 1945. During the current financial 
year 34 old tanks, 19 new tanks and 499 wells have been constructed for which loans were 
advanced during 1944-45. 


No. Particulars Targets ‘Terms and conditions in general vedupto- 
15-12-1945, 
1 | Reclamation in rupees a 10,00,000 | Rs. 100 per acro with 25 per cent | Rs, 3,53,2\4 
- . subsidy. Recoverable in3 years— 
Reclamation in acres + 10,000 | first year free of interest and subse- 4,598 
1 | quent years 3} per cent interest, 
! Subsidy is given to cultivators who 
| reclaim their lands within 12 
| months of the date of>receipt of 
loan and grow food crop on them. 
2 | Kharif seeds in rupees “ 9,66,100 | 20 per cent subsidy. Free of interest. | Rs. 6,23,077 
Recoverable in one year. 
3 |Rabi seeds in rupees a5 4,88,000 | Ditto ditto Rs. 1,79,607 
except wheat in which case no 
. subsidy is allowed. 
4 |Manures— . | 
(a) Groen manuring 4,250 | Sold to cultivators at half the] 1,794 mds. 
in maunds. inclusive cost price for manurin.: 
> paddy lands. 
(6) Groundnut oileake in 27,000 | Ditto ditto 16,688 mds. 
maunds. 
| ({c) Ammonium sulphate ia | 1,870 Ditto ditto 1,165 tons. 
H tons. and at full price to cultivators for 
manuring other crops. 
5 | Distribution of paddy seed- 2,500 | Sold to cultivators at cost price ..| 52,588 
lings in rupees. Bundles 
6 |Distribution of vegetable secds 50,000 | Sold to cultivators at 10 por cent | Rs. 6,794 
in rw ‘ subsidy. 
7 | Ploughs and bullocks in 3,00,000 | No subsidy. Recoverable in 3 years— | Rs. 1.80,905 
rupees. first year interest free and 3} per 
. cent interest for subsequent years. 
8 | Distribution of improved 80,000 | 20 per cent subsidy. Free of interest.| 77,028 mds. 
paddy seeds in maunds. Recoverable in one year. 
9 | Excavation and renovation 7,00,000 | Rs. 1,000 for each new tank and | Rs, 1,31,900 
of tanks in rupees. | Rs. 400 each for old tank. 25 per 
| cent subsidy to cultivators who 
| complete the irrigation projects 
within 12 months of the receipt 
‘J of loan and grow food crops onthe 
lands commanded by them. Re- 
coverable in 3 years—first year : 
5 free of Mterest and 3} per cent 
interest for two subsequent years. 
10 | Sinking of pucca wells in 2,00,000 | Rs. 400 for each well ditto ditto | Rs. 19,560 
rupees. . = 
a . 
. . 
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Our bullocks generally scratch the soil rather r 


than plough it. For breaking new land,the tractor 
is the best means for efficient work at compara- 
tively low cost. Those who have extensive new 
lands for cultivation should contact the Agrizul- 


ture Department. - 


REGISTERED No. P.577 
e | ? P = { 
No. Particulars Targets ~ Terms and ‘éakilinn general ved ar 
| 15124945 
11 | Extension of double Roppity | 137,500 | Through seed distribution as | 70188 sors 
in acres. e | $ “ 
| 
12 | Rewards for destruction of | 15,000 | Reward at Rs. 3 for each monkey | 1,934 
monkeys in rupees. | killed. 
| | 
13 | Installation of 200 iron moats | 1,06,000 | Rs. 80 for each moat and Rs. 450 
| and 200 Persian wheels in | each Persian wheel—oconditions a! 
| rupees. | | in the ease of tanks. | 
Tractors and Persian wheels SENT, SP ea 
The Agriculture exhibited at the Fight against inflation 
Provincial Exhibition two tables which deserve 7 § 
special recommendation to the public. One is oorus Suen Sgaren give She tener for anti- 
a table of cost of irrigation with the Persian wheel, nage in th re: pores 
On je, in the Provinces, Administered Areas and 
and the other of cultivation with the 21—horse States, in the financial. 1945-46, and the 
ed international tractor. They are given halnes cit Go, oo bed 3: to-askiawe 4 
Ww te, as at end of November 1945 (Fi 
Re. a. p. targete, igures 
Approximate cost of Persian 400 0 0 i Hhoygande| of rupass.) 
wheel. a rat 21 
Working cost per bes 12 hours— 
. & p. Balance 
Lubricating oil.. 0 0 6 Bere tor | “penttciee” sealed fo 
Labour +140 180 Provines a ious | achieve uf 
Interest on capitalO 3 6 bite | orem 5 | “arg 
Water lifted per hour 20 feet head 2,500 gallons | bade bey 
The total area irrigated per day to a depth of 3 ¥ 
_ inches will be half an acre. ee aya 
irrigating an acre has been calo to be Re. 3. 29,05 15,06 
Adding eight annas for wear and tear and sepalen, 23809 fess | ‘ates 
the cost is very moderate, and people should do 13,5000 soit rss.80 
‘well to t this wheel for irrigation. The 170,00,00 | 1,26/61,56 ag 
Agriculture ment to receive shortly 1 ee a4 
a number of these wheels which are proposed to Be] : 848 gels 
be issued to intending purchasers on bax 100,00 7 ‘a0/83 
International Tractors seiim | atte | arent 
; Be. s. p. wooo | xeR98 | ator oe 
Cost of International tractor 5,000 0 0 - 
with implements. Ba at an SRE 25,00 18,09 oor 
Working cost per iy 0 ; / 
10 hours, lubricating and fuel ae re is. 
ils, ete. . x “ts 
TAbeee ae - 600 30,77.38 1.88 29,1830" 
Depreciation and interest on 500 
capital outlay. ae 
43 8 0 “Target surpassed 3 
Total area ploughed 6 inches to 9 inchea deep Ey ee 
per day of 10 hours is 4.85 acres, thus the cost PRINTED AT ORISSA GOVERNMENT Press, CUTTACK 
per acre of ploughing is Rs. 9. SPR: ENS: ite Rahs ABP. 
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MEASURES TO MEET FOOD CRISIS 
THE MAGH SAPTAMI MELA AT KONARAK 
THE FOOD SITUATION IN ORISSA 


, THE DUDUMA AGREEMENT 


THE PROGRESS OF I. A. T. 6. 


The Provincial Government is aware that the 
condition of the physique of the majority of the® 
pupils of the high schools im the Province is poor 
and the medical inspection report’ has revealed 
that 88 per cent of the pupils suffer from'some 
bodily infirmity or other. With a view to im 
prove the physical fitness »of the students the 
Utkal University has made physical education 
a compulsory subject for eXamination~ from the 
year 1946. But compulsory physical education 
without proper nutritive diet is not likely to 
have the desired effect. It has, therefore, been 
considered necessary as a background to the 
success of compulsory physical uducation and 
with a view to the improvement of the health 
of’the students to provide mid-day refreshment 
to the stud: nts of high schools during the recess 
period at cost of not lvss than one anna per 


pupil per day. 


Grants to high schools provided for =“ 


* 

Government*have decided that a fee of Re. 1 
® month per studeat in each high school will be 
levied with offect from January “1946 for the 
purpose. _ 


Considering, however, that the means of 
a number of pupils in high schools are too 
slender to bear this additional fee, Government 
have sanctioned the payment of a grant to each 
high school calculated at the rate of Re. 1 per 
month each in respect of 25 per cent ofits 
pupils on a rough estimate that the number of 
poor pupils in the high schools is about 25 per 
cent of the total number on the rolls. Daring 
the current financial year Government have 
sanctioned a sum of Rs. 12,5,0 towards this 
mid-day refreshment fund. 3 


India’s Milk Problem and how to solve it _ 


Mr. Pepperail’s solution 

Mr. Rotert Pepperall, Chief Marketing Officer 
of Great Britain’s Milk Marketing Board, was 
entrusted with the task of an investigation into 
the production and distribution of milk in India. 

His report has been submitted to the 
Government of India, and is still to be publi- 
shed, but a statemont from London has appeared 
recently in Indian newspapers giviug a summary 
of 13 evils confronting India according to Mr. 
Pepp:rail together with » summary of his 
suggestions for their cure. 
Evils 

The 13 evils confronting India according to 


Mr. Pepperall are : 


1. Livestock is in a state of semi-starvation. 

2, Animal management is very poor. 

3. Milk production is ste.dily decreasing. 

4. Human population is increasing rapidly. 

5. Producers are mostly illiterate, indebted 
and poverty-stricken. 

6. The price of milk is the highest in the 
world. . 
7. The average income of the population: is 
amongst the lowest in the world. : 


8. There is widespread adulteration of milk. 
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9. Total ignorance of sanitation and complete 
indifference to hygienic standards. 


10. Corruption and a low standard of integrity 
is very common in India. 


11. The general public is apathetic. 


12. There is serious neglect of their duties by 
public bodies. 

13. Dairy equipment is almost non-existent. 
The remedy 

Mr. Pepperall’s report to the Government of 
India is reported to have given a clear policy by 
which these evils can be cured. They are 
summarised und:r 6 principal headings : 

1. Better management of cattle by the provi- 
sion of adequate fodder. 

2. The fixation of a reasonable price for the 
producer, which will be as low as possible for 
the consumer. 

3. A considerable improvement in hygienic 
standards, 

4. A ban on the export of oilseeds to provide 
more food for Indian cattle. 

5. The immediate provision of administrative 
machinery under a Diractor of Milk in each 
pepvince, with a Central body making decisions 
‘or India as a whole. 

6. The concentration of milk luction in, 
the fertile areas of India, and those scheduled 


- for irrigation schemes. 
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Measures to meet Food Crisis 
Viceroy’s Call for Equal Sacrifices —. 


The Government had decided to cut the basic 
cereal ration all over British India from one 
pound to 12 ounces, with four ounces more 
for the heavy mannal labourer, declared the 
Viceroy on Seturday night in a broadcast on 
what he described as ‘‘ the very serious shortage 
of food”’ in the country, 


“T entirely ‘appreciate that this is an in- 
adequate ration ” he said, * but it is all that our 
pres:nt resources will allow. If we get addi- 
timal resources that will enable us to increase 
this ration we shall certainly do so". 


“Food must not be a matter for party 
politics,” His Excellency alded. ‘ To make it 
so would frankly be folly at this time. A lead 
in that matter has been given to the country by 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah, and that lead 
must be followed :— 


“ Let us meet this crisis toge'her and share 
our sacrifices as equally as we can. If we do, 
Iam confident that we can get through 1946 
without disaster”. 


The Viceroy set forth measures which * he 
urged the people and the administrations to take 
in order to mest the crisis. 


India faces serious deficit 


The following is the full text of the broad- 
cast: ‘Iam going to speak to you on whit is 
literally a vital matter—the food situation. 
India is faced with a very serious shortage of 
food. On top of serious dsmage caused to some 
of our best rice-growing lands by a cyclone last 
O tuber, there has been a complete failure of 
the north-east monsoon in Southern India, and 
# failure of the winter rains in the wheat lands 
of the north. 


“T would like at once to contradict flatly any 
rumours that our troubles are due to exports of 
food. sg 


“Our only export has begn a quantity of 
groundnuts, whi-h we could not ourselves mill 
or readily consume, and were urgently required 
elsewhere.” 


World Shortage 


“We are some 3,000 000 tons short of our 
requirements and th» world shortaz» of fiod- 
grains is such that we cannot hope for imports 
of this magnituie. We have sext a d-l*gation 
which will press our claims for imports in 
London and Washington. We think we are 
entitled to outside a:sistance and we shall leave 
no stone unturned to obtain it, but the world 
shortage is a reality. 


“We are by no means the only country throa- 


. tened with famine, and there isa limit to the 


amount of help that will be forthcoming. We 
have got to do our utmost to help oursulves. 


“‘As you know, I have been recently to see 
for myself some of the drought-stricken lands in 
the south. There are very wide areas whee 
there are no crops at all and no possibili y of 
crops for a long time to come. The people who 
live there will starve unless grain can be found 
for them. 


Poor must be saved 


“It is the poorest and the weakest who will 
suffer most. We can save them and must save 
them. 


“To do it, we others, in more fertunate 
circumstances, in more fortunate parts of 
India, must make some sacrifice of our comfort 
and must spare part of our food for thom. 


“‘We cannot unfortunately ina crisis of this 
sort make the sacrifice proportionate to the 
means. The man ten times as rich as ano*her 
cannot cut ten times as much off his duily 
ration, but he can help in other ways as I will 
explain later. 


“There are two plans that have been proposed 
to me to deal with this crisis. One was that 
we shoufd maintain our present basic ration of 
one pound a head, which is, Heaven knows, 
already small enough, for as long as the 
supplies in sight will list. and trust to receivin 
sufficient additional ‘imports from abroad to 
maintain that» ration throughout the year, 


. 
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I am quite stirethat, in view of the geferal 
situation, such a plan would involve grave risk 
of disaster. 


“The other method proposed is to eut our 
consumption now afid make sure tHat our 
deficit is spread over the whole year and over 
the whole country. 


“There is nd doubt which advice is sound and 
we have decided to adopt.the second alternative. 
Tho basic cereal ration all over British India 
(and Iam quite confident that the States will 
co-operate and follow suit) must be cut to 12 
ounces, with four ounces more for the heavy 
manual labourer. I entirely appreciate that 

“this is an inadequate ration, but it is all that 


our present resources will allow. If we get 
additional resources that will enable us to 
increase this ration we shall certainly do so, 


but it is all that we can safely afford at present. 


Requirements and Dangers 


“I come to what we can all do and should 
do to carry us through this crisis. The main 
administrative requirements are :— 


“the widest possible extension of rationing ; 


“the procurement of all surplus grains al] 
over India; and” 


“the proper distribution of this surplus to 
areas in need. 


“The greatest dangers are ; 


“Greedy and selfish people, who will try to 
get more than their fair share by hoarding; 


“black-marketing or corruption; 


“faint-hearted people who may start rumours 
and cause panic or loss of confidence, thus 
giving the black-marketcers their opportunity: 
and 


“idle people, who have enough for themselves 
and do not see why they should do anything to 
help others. * 


Now what can each of us do to play our part 
for India ? I will tell you a few important 
things. Thers are others you will think of for 
yourself. 

T hope every landlord and cultivator will cut 
down his consumption of grain 4nd send to the 
market or plave in the hands of the Government 
every maund beyond~-his minimum require- 
ments, . 


. 


_ Every little will help 


“ Lappeal most strongly to the well-to-do to — 
make a real sacrifice, to cut out extravagant 
entertaining, to limit their consumption of 
bread, flour, cake, biscuits or rice to the absalute 
mitimum. Every little will help. The cereal 
ration is usually ali that a man in the scarcity 
areas, and the poor man in the town, has to eat, 
while the rich have many alternatives and 
additions—meat, fish, vegetables, fruit and 

. 


so on, 


“There will be some of you who will wish to 
take a more active part in mveting that danger 
—by organising cante ms or modical units or by 
other voluntary work. Iwould ask you to get 
into touch with local Governments and see 
whethor such aid is required and where, 


“T hope that everyone will give fair play 
to the Food Administration, Contra: ani Provin- 
cial. Ido not claim that our food administra- 
tion is in any way perfect, but I do claim that 
it has done a fine job of work in the last two 
years in organising our food eupply, and i 
doing it now in meeting our present trouble. 


“Tam rd a as Governor-General for t! 
Central Food Department and fully accept th 
responsibility. I haye seen the measures 
which the Madras, Bombay and Mysore Gove: 
ments are taking to meet their very diffic 


problems and I think they are doing admi 
ably. 


Food must be outside party politics 


“Food must not be a matter for party 
politics, to make it so would frankly he folly 
this time. A lead in that matter has 
given to the country by Mr. Gandhi 
Mr. Jinnah, and that lead must be followed. 


“ Let us meot this crisis tog»ther and sh 
our sacrifices as equally as we can. If we d 
Tam confident that we can get through 
without disaster. 


“ May I in conelusjon tell you, as one who ha 
faced a good many g-imlooking situations in 
last six years orso, that they seldom turn 
anything like as’bad as they look, if you met 
them squarely and fairly and do your best,-wi 
determination and common sense ? ” 
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It is now admitted on all hands that India 
is faced with a very serious s\iortage of food, 
but it is also true that we can pull through this 
difficult year if the people and Government 
co-ordinate their efforts with one end in view— 
that of averting a famine. 


». Till the other Yay congress-men were not sure 
of the course of action which they wer to 
follow, but now after Mr. Gaidii’s statement 
on the food situation strsing the need of 
publicemen co-operating with Governm nt 
servants, it is hoped that they will come forward 
to work hand in hand with Government ofticials 
in this urgent and vital issue. Mr. Gandhi, 
unlike some of his trusted lievtenants. is deter- 
mined not to make any political capital of the 
impending food crisis. Mr. Jinnah of the 
Muslim League has also decided likewise. 


Oh this back-ground it may be desirable now 
to see what co-ordinated programme the 
Government and the prople of Orissa could 
devise to ward off the impending danger with 
some success.” 


Austerity and cutting rations 


The first item of the programme is of course 
the conservation of fvodstuffs as best as 
possible by voluntarily eschewing the desire and 
propensity for lavish expenditure in feasts or 
social functions. Government has for » long time 
past been preaching food austerity. Ifthe main 
political parties take up the slogan, it will be 
possible to effect austerity without discontent. 


So also with reduction of rations. Government 
should, in conformity with tho  all-India 
principle, think of reducing the basic cereal 
tation in rationed areas of Orissa. It may not 
be considered advisable to cut down basic cereal 
‘Tation to the same extent asin other provinces 

view of the f.ct that the food of the Oriya, 
both urban and rural, consists » ainly of cereals 
, Without any fruit or other sypplements. But it 
“Should be admitted that there should be a cut, 
however small, and this smajl cut will be 
Accepted without demu, if political parties join 
their voice with that of the Government. 


Can we not pull through “this difficult tine? 


- Constructive suggestions for co-operation of the public 
with Government 
[From a contributor) 


What is procurement for 2 


Besides these two general points, the peculiar 
difficulties of the Provines should be tackled. 
The first of it is the unwillingitess of the 
preducers to part with their surplus. Till now 
procurement operations have been carried on im 
this Province ii spite of public-men who have 
all along been giving a notion to the public that 
we are ad-ficit Province that there is no surplus 
for export and th.t sll procurement by Gov. rn- 
ment is for export. R cently of course it has 
been admitted by leading public-men that 
export of rice is inevitable in the case of Orissa 
which has to dep nd on other provinces for 
other necessities like cloth, kerosene, sugar and 
various other things. The public should also be, 
fully given to understand that all procurement 
is not for export and that it is desirable that 
Government should hold an adequate stock in 
their hands to meet the demand of the consum- 
ing public as well as serving as a preventive 
against an unreasonable rise in prices. 


Danger of panicky statements 


The danger of issuing panicky statements 
should be realised and guarded against. To say 
that all corruptions in the maiter of procurement 
is due to the officials is giving a carte-blanche 
to black-marketers (to curry on their nefarious 
trade. To say that prices should be raised is 
little less than inducing producers to hold back 
their stock in the hope that there would be a rise 
of price at some future date, To say that anti- 
smuggling measures are ineffective is like giving 
the smugglers an easy walk-over. In the interest 
of the public, public-men should understand the 
motives of procurement and whole-heartedly 
co-operate with Government in fighting the 
obstinacy of producers as well as the activities 
of smugglers and black-marketers. 


As advised by Mr. Gandhi, the Agriculture 
and Grow More Food Depa:tments of Govern- 
ment, shoyld with the help of the Publicity 
Department, flood the country with leaflets 
explaining the food situations and giving the 
public instructions as to how to increase the 
food production of the Pgovinee. The Publicity 
Department has, been all .along doing it, but 
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the leaflets that it produces will no doub3 be 
more effectivé when reinforced with the approval 
and co-operation of the political parties. 


Co-operation of pol'tical teaders needed 


Government should also welcome political 
party leaders to make use of the publicity 
organisation and its mobile units to reach the 
people speedily and effectively to let them know 
that in ihe focd problem they are one with the 
Government. ; 


It is almost a certainty that after a few weeks 
it will be the responsibility of our political 
lvaders ‘ to bell the cat’ and it will be in the 
intorest of all if they begin to help in doing so 
right now. 


It is a happy sign that our political leaders 
like Sri Hare Krushna Mahatab and S i Biswa- 
nath Das have agrevd to sit with officials to 
discuss the food situation. The Government of 
the Province has not been behind hand in 
extending co-operation. His Excellency the 
Governor has very wisely extended invitations 


. Full Text of the Agreement of Madras and Orissa Governments for 
Machkund Hydro-Electric Power Development 


Since the issue of the Press Communique, 
dated the 14th January 1946, the Goveraments 
of Madras and Orissa have considered the draft 
Agreement arrived at between the two Advisers 
regarding the development of hydro-electric 

ower at the Duduma Falls on the Machkund 
River and accepted and ratified the same subject 
to one slight modification relative to the 
expenses of audit being borne by the Central 
Government. The terms of the final Agreement 
are as follows :— 


The Agreement 


I. The Government of Madras and the 
Government of Orissa agree that the power 
resources at the Duduma Falls should be 
dev«loped without delay to the fullust extent 
and for the maximum benefit of both Provinces. 

II. (a) The Government of Madras shall 
have full right to the use of 50 per cent of the 
ultimate power developed at the Duduma Falls 
as well as of that developed at each stage. 

(b) The Government of Orissa shall have full 
right to the use of 50 per cent of the ultimate 
power developed at the Duduma Falls as well 
as of that developed at each stage. 

III. The two Governments agree that, based 
on present conditions and knowledge, the 


to leaders of political parties to come and sit 
with him and with» his officials to discu.s : 
food situation and co-operate in solvihg it. 
It is beyond me to say how far” other 
Governments haye been extending co-cperation 
to their political leaders. But so far as the 
Orissa Government is concerned, it is a well- 
known fact that opinions of political leaders are 
g-eatly sought for by the officers of this Govern- 
ment. Only the other day there was a com- 
plaint in the Balasore district regarding the 
classification of the different varieties of rice. 
The Secretary of the Supply Department ‘vent — 
at once tu Balasore and with the 
of the representatives of local politi 
got the classification effected. I have reasons to 
heliove that the classification was appreciated as 
fair by almost all sections of the people. 


= 

With good-will on all sides it is more than 
likely that we will not have much difficulty in 
this Province to solve our food problem and at — 
the same time to be able to contribute our 
quota. to the alleviation of distress in other 
provinces which need our help. 


Government of Madras will be ina position to 
use power toa greater extent and at a mach 
earlier date than the Goverume.it of Orissa, 
The two Governments acccrdingly agree to 
develop power jointly at the 1 uduma Falls on 
the terms and conditions laid down hereinafter. 


IV. The Government of Orissa shall transfer 
to the Government of Madras for a period of 
99 years from the date of signing of this Agrve- 
ment its right of use of 2) per cent of the” 
ultimate power developed as woll a. of that 7 
devel ped at each stage. 


V. In consideration of the transfer of the said 
20 per cent the Government of Madras shall 
annually to the Government of Orissa for t! 
years commencing from the date of operati 
of the power plant an amount calculated at 
rate of Rs. 20 per kilowatt on 2) per ce it of fl 
actual maximum demand revcorded at the po 
house duriig each financial year. After 
expiry of thirty years the terms of payn 
shall be liable to revision in such manner as 
be mutually agreed upon between the 
Governments. S 


VI. On the expiry of the said period ‘ 
99 years, it shali be opento the Gove 
of Orissa to take over tre said 20 per cent 
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° 
payment to the Government of Madras of the ° 
proportionate share of the Capital Cost ase 
ae in the Schedule, less depreciation. 

. The Government of dras shall be 
resporsible for the construction, maintenance 
and operation of all civil works including dam 
and appurtenant works and of hydro-vlectrie 
installations including power plant and switch 
gear at the Duduma Fills whether situated in 
the Province of Madras or Orissa. Each Govern- 
ment shall be separately responsible for the 
copstruction, maintenance and operation of the 
power transmission lines and distribution system 
within their respective territories. 

VIII. The general proposals of the Govern- 
ment of Madras for the construction and 
development of the Scheme as contained in 
their printed report of 1944 are hereby accepted 
by both Governments subject to such modifica- 
tions as may be made by the Government of 
Madras in the interest of economy, The Govern- 
ment of Orissa agree that the Government of 
Madras may proceed forthwith with the execu- 
tion of the Scheme in a manner which is, in the 
opinion of the Government of Madras, best 
suited to meet the demand for power as and 
when it arises. Both Governments further 
agree to permit all engineers and employees to 
enter freely into all lands and property for the 
purposes of the Scheme and of the transmission 
system. Each Government shall grant free 
right of way for all transmission lines which 
may be necessary to transmit power from the 
Scheme to places within the territory of the 
- other Government. 

IX. (a) The Government of Madras shall 

rovide 70 per cent and the Government of 

rissa shall provide 30 per cent of the capital 
cost of the Scheme. Interest during construc- 
tion of any part of the Scheme, till such time 
as that part comes into operation for generation 
of power, shall be borne by the Governments of 
Madras and Orissa inthe ratio of 70: 30 
respectively. 

(6) The cost of maintenance and operation 
charges as specified in the Schedule shall be 
paid by the two Governments every year in 

rtion to the maximum demand utilised by 
each Government in that year. That isto say, 
each Government shall contribute to the 
_ maintenance and operation cost. as specified in 
the Sciedule every yoar in the ratio of the 
maximum demand utilised by it in that year 
and from such contributions shall be paid the 
in due to each Government in respect of 

its capital investment. * 

_ X. The Government of Ma shall maintain 
aay of capital ,expenditure and of main- 
ance and operation charges incurred by both 


) 


° 
thé Governments and attributable to the 
Scfieme. The Auditor-General of India will 
he requested to arrange for the audit of the 
accounts relating to the Scheme and prescribe 
the manner in which the.accounts shall be kept. 
In respect of matters relating to accounts or 
the inclusion or the excIusion of any particular 
item of expenditure and of any dispute connec- 
ted therewith the decision of the Auditor- 
General shall be final and binding on the two 
Governments. 

XI. The Governments of Madras and Orissa 
shall be at liberty to fix or modify their tariff 
rates for power supplied within their respective 
territories without interference from the other 
Government. i 

XII. During construction as well as subse- 
quent maintenance and operation, 30 per ceht 
of the executive and supervisory staff as well as 
contractors and labourers shall be drawn from 
Orissa, provided that suitable persons are 
available. The Government of Madras shail 
further afford full facilities for the training of 
Engineering and other personnel deputed by the 
Government of Orissa on construction, main- 
tenance and operation of the Scheme. 

XIII. A Joint Board of Control shall be set 
upas soon as practicable and all matters of 
major policy shall be referred to that Board, 
Representation on the Board shall be in propor- 
tion to the capital contribution made by each 
Government. 

XIV. Both Governments and the Joint Board 
of Control may at any time call for such in- 
formation as may be required relating to the 
Scheme direct from either Government or: from 
the Joint Board of Control and such informa- 
tion shall be furni-hed. 

XV. An Advisory Committee may be formed 
to advise the two Governments in respect of tho 
incidental matters connected with the resettle- 
ment of the dispossessed inhabitants, affore- 
station of the reserved areas in the catchment, 
construction of silt traps along the water course, 
terracing, podu cultivation and formation of 
thick forest belts near the river margin and such 
other matters as may be referred to it for advice 
by either Government. The Committee shall 
consist of two representatives nominated by 
the Government of Orissa, two representatives 
nominated by the Government of Madras and 
one representative nominated by the Proprietor 
of Jeypore and Madgole Estates. 

XVI. (a). The Government ef Orissa consent 
to the development of power by the Government 
of Madr&s at the two power sites on the Sileru 
river at the expense and under the sole control 
of the Government of Madras and to its full 
utilisation by that Government fora period of 
99 years. = 


re 
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(b) During this period the Government of 
Madras shall make power available froni these 
two sites to the consumers in Orissa on the 
same terms and conditions as may be applicable 
from time to time to the gonsumers in Madras. 


(c) Subject to the provisions of clause, VIII, 
the Government of Madras undertake that the 
development at either of the two power sites on 
the Sileru river shall not affect adversely the 
Machkund Hydro-Electric Scheme as generally 
outlined in their Report of 1944. 


(d) The Government of Madras shall keep 
separate accounts for the two Sileru Schemes 
and shall furnish copies of accounts and progress 
reports to the Government of Orissa every year. 


»,(e) At the expiry of the period of 99 years the 

overnment of Orissa shall be entitled to claim 
up to 50 per cent of the total output at these 
sites on payment of proportionate share of the 
capital cost. Thereafter the two Governments 
shall pay maintenance and operation charges in 
proportion to the power taken by them. 


XVII. The Government of Madras and Orissa 
agree that any dispute arising in respect of this 
Agreement, including the interpretation of any 
of its clauses, shall be referred to the Governor- 
General and his decision shall be final and 
binding on the two Governments. 


SCHEDULE 


1. For purposes of this Agreement all works 
necessary for the goneration of power at the 
Duduma Falls on the Machkund River and 
matters incidental thereto shall bo known as the 
“ Scheme ”. 


2. The capital expenditure relating to the 
Scheme shall consist of the following :— 


(a) Cost of acquisition of land and other 
rights, if any. 

(6) Costs incidemal to the Scheme in 
connection with the resettlement of the hillmen, 
afforestation of the reserved areas in the catch- 
ment, construction of silt traps along water 
courses, terracing, control of podu cultivation 
and the formation of a thick forest belt near the 
river margins. 

(c) Cost of constructing 
communications for the Scheme. 

(d) Cost of preliminary surveys, construc- 
tion of camps, staff quarters and colony as may be 
necessary to accommodate the personnel enga- 
gedin the construction and operationsof the 
generating station. 

(e) Cost of all hydraulic works, control 
dams, weirs, flumes, tunnels, pipe lines, power 


and improving 
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station buildings and any other civil wo: 
required to establish (and extend from time 
“time) the genarating station. 


(f) Cost of all plant and machinery required 
for generation and sale of power at the fenera- 
ting station excluding step up transformers a 
their associated switchgear and any equipment 
required for transmission purposes. 


(g) All other incidental expenditure of a 
capital nature direstly attributable to the 
Scheme. 


3. The “ Maintenance and Operation Charges * 
shall consist of— 


(i) all expenditure incurred on mainte-— 
nance and operation of the Scheme ; 


(ii) interest on capital ; 
(iti) depreciation ; and 


(iv) a margin not exceeding 1 per cent 
of the total capital expenditure at the end of 
each financial year. : 


Burma Evacuees in Ganjam 


Financial assistance and regis- 
tration 


Ganjam of all the districts of Orissa has the 
largest number of Burma evacuees. According 
to instructions of the Government of India regis- 
tration of evacuees desirous of returning to 
Burma is briskly going on. By the 3lst January 
1946 as many as 8,410 applications were received 
for registration, and 7,006 identity cards issued. 
Those who have received their identity cards 
have reasonable chances of sailing from the 
Vizag harbour from April 1946. 


The grant of financial assistance is nevertheless 
continuing. Adequate establishments have beon 
maintained at Berhampur and the subdivisional 9” 
headquarters to dispose of claims of financial 
assistance as speedily as possible. 

The following figures will speak for them- 
selves :— 
Number of Amount of money 


persons paid paid 
Rs. A. 3 
ist round of pay- 46,095 —-13,26,420 12 0 
ment up to 3lst 
January 1946. i 
round of pay- 27,548 4,77,638 8 0 ¢ 
ment up to Slat 
January 1946. 
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Mill-made cloth 


During the period under report the purchase 
position at the producing centres was satis- 
factory. From the Textile Commissioner discre- 
tion has been obtained for purchasing marketable 
varivties at Ahmedabad and Sholapur. Arrange- 
ments have been made by the Provincial Govern- 
ment accordingly. Transport position was 
fairly satisfactory at producing centres and 
receipts of cloth at reception centres were also 
eatlntepbory. Distribution of cloth from the 
¢mporter to the wholesaler and from the latter 
to the retailer continued as usual, excepting 
towards second half of December 1945. The 
rationing scheme of dhoties and sarees in 
principal towns of the province has also 
continued as usual. 


The quantity of cloth bales allotted to Orissa 
deficit zon» during tho quarter is given 
below :— 


Inthe rationed areas Hindus were allowed 
during October an extra ration equal to fifty 
per cent of the annual ration of dhoties and sarees 
on the occasion of the Puja festival and Chris- 
tians were also allowed an extra ration of fifty 
| per cent during December 1945 for Christmas. 


_ During the period Government granted 
loans to the Utkal Co-operative Cloth and Yarn 
> Syndicate, Ltd., to retire rajlway receipts of the 

consignments of the clothes and their repayment 
loans have been lately poticed to be 
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Cotton cloth and yarn supply’ position improved 
* Report of supply and distribution for the last quartey of 1945 


The “revised scheme ‘of d.stribution of mill- 
made cloth with particular attention to syste- 
matic distribution in rural areas was given effect 
to from the Ist December 1945. _ 


Yarn e 


The quota scheme of inill-made yarn con- 
tinned to function. The quota scheme for the 
Province of Orissa has been revised by the 
Textile Commissioneer from December 1945. 
The Textile Commissioner also granted ‘ ad 
hoc ’ quotas to mcet the demands in the zone. 
The distribution of yarn in the Orissa deficit 
zone was satisfactory. Not all yarn allotted to 
the Province is of marketable counts as a result 
of which difficulties arise in disposal within the 
zone. Government have made arrangement for 
diversion of certain accumulated stocks of 
unmarketable varieties of yarn to Bengal and 
in exchange to equivalent quantity of marketa- 
ble varieties. Yarn of 108 to 218 are 
mostly in demand throughout the zone, 
A statement showing the counts and quantity 
of yarn allotted for the zone during the quarter 
is enclosed. 


Standard Cloth 


There was shortage of standard cloth 
throughout the Province. Consignments 
relating to VIII allotments have arrived. Pro- 
vincial Government have decided to discontinue 
the scheme after VIII allotment. Prices of 
this allotment of standard cloth were fixed at 
6 por cent over ex-mill price by Provincial 
Government, i.e., no increase was allowed. 


Prosecutions 


The following statement contains number of 
prosecutions launched and convictions obtained 
during ihe period under report for contravention 
of the Textile Control Order :— 


October—12. 
November—24, 
December—36. 


Under the revised scheme of distribution 
the numbet of licences have been reduced—those 
who came into the trade after the 28th February 
1945, and for whose continuance no special 
grounds existed lost licences. 
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The Magh Saptami Mela at Konarak 


‘Spiritual bliss and cholera germs 
(Contributed) 


The river Chandrabhaga (Prachi) joined the sea 
near the Konarak temple. The river is no 
longer there and what remains of the confluence 
is a vast sand bed in a hollow of which, in the 
rainy season and for’ few months after, there 
collects a pool of water which is very sacred to 
the people of O-issa. In spme years the pool 
is deep and has enough water to resemble 
aemall tank. In others like the present lean 
year it barely has water to the depth of a foot 
and the dimension is less than 100 feet either 
way. ' 

The story gors that Samba, one of the many 
sons of !ord Sri Krishna, be ng afflicted by 
leprosy worshipped the Sun God at this spot 
and bathed at the confluence of the Chandra- 
bhaga with the sea on the 7th day of the, lunar 


The last of tho ba hrs. The broken earthen pots are not clearly visible 
full quota of bliss which they could otherwise have 
got. Accordingly no sooner did the Eastern 
horizon brighten up at dawn of the Day than 
hundreds and thousands of pilgrims came in 
a stampede into the small pool to throw their 
earthen pots with rice and dal into it and get 
their bath in the mixture of dirt, rubbish, rice 
and water to absolve themselves of their sins 
and afflictions, 


Whether they did so or carried germs of 
disease with them as a result can be known from 
the newspaper reports which say that all over 
Orissa, from Balasore to Koraput, cholera has 
broken out among the pilgrims returning from 
Chandrabhaga, The pilgrims curiously enough 
consisted not only of ignorant people of the 


Garts waited near the temple w: owners wore away seeking religious 


fortnight in the month of Magh. He thus got 
rid of the fell disease. Since then people have 
been flocking to this place every year on the 
particular day to bathe at this non-existent con- 
fluence for getting rid of their sins and attaining 
spiritual bliss. 


Bathing Pool or Cesspool ? 


This year more than 70,000 people went to 
the spot in quest of spiritual bliss and by mid- 
night of the previous day the vast expanse of 
sand between Konarak and the sea was dotted 
with human beings waiting to have a batk at 
the pool at sunrise. It is also believed that 
those who fail to throw into the pool the leav- 
ngs of their previous night’s meal with the 
earthen pots it was cooked in do not get the 


The main entrance of the Nate-Mandir of the]Konarak,Temple 
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ment service who had gone to Konarak in their 
own cars or in taxis and buses and had footed 
the two miles of sand from Konarak to the 
* saored ’’ place. 

' By 7 o'clock the place was deserted and the 
water of the pool turned thicker than that 
of theo worst cess pool at Cuttack. 
The multitude had moved from there back to 
the temple, the usually solitary compound of 
which was packed to the full. Admiring the 
architecture of the temple and making purchases 
frofn the few improvised shops aid peddlers 
that had spread their nets there took the best 
part of the day aud by the afternoon the temple 
and its compound was left to lie in solitude till 
the same day next year. 


TE LA whcel of tho Chariot-shaped main temple, now in ruins 
A neglected art’stic masterpiece 
The Konarak temple is a fine piece ‘of 


architecture and the beauty and large dimen- 
Sions of its statues bear witness to the past glory 


i villages but educated men, people in Govern, e 


‘The usually solitary comsound of the temple filled with men 


of Orissa, The Chandrabhaga festival gives an 
opportunity to people to be reminded of it but 
it would be in the public interest if the people 
could learn to visit Konarak at leisure 
throughout the year instead of concentrating on 
a single day. 


The vast multitude at such a barren and out 
of the way place as Chandrabhaga, conveyance 
to which have of necessity to be kept away at 
a distance of two miles, gave the departments of 
Government a real headache. Undaunted by. 
difficulties, however, the Police and the Health 
Departments did their best to cater to the 
convenience of the people, The Police and the 
Civil Defence personnel helped in finding out 
children, many of which got lost in the sandy 
expanse. The Health Department had . bored 
wells in the sand to supply drinking water, 
though I have a fear that the truly religious 
people did not go near them and preferred to 
drink the mixture of the pool. 
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Tgot an unighe opportunity the other day 
of seeing two Sadhus working close to one, 
another in two different directions, and was so 
impressed with the contrast that I could not 
kek recording them for the judgment of the 

ublic. ¥ 
:! One was at Chhatia about 20 miles from 
Cuttack towards Balasore on the Jagannath 
Road. The Sadhu appeared to be little better 
than a moral wreck with syphilitic erruptions 

lainly visible on his face» He was sitting cross- 
legged before a fire performing a very expensive 
yagna. It had by this time lasted 13 days already 
and there were 2 days more to finish it at 
that particular place. A huge quantity of 
Ghee—a rare commodity to-day—had already 
beeh consigned to the fire. His pale, wan and 
diseased face was clothed in an assumed 
gravity and round about him thronged a large 
crowd of people—more women than men. I 
was told that darsan of this Sadhu removed 
barrenness from women, and his blessings 
absolved people from earthly and spiritual 
ailments 

The value of a darsan 

I tried to take a census of concrete achieve- 
ments of people and must say from what [ 
gatlered that even the visitors who were so 
eagerly seeking this darsan were far from sure of 
the result. They came from sheer force of habit 
diluted with a little belief, which was again 
little more than a habit itself. They had read 
and had heard that from time immemorial, 
the darsan of great religious teachers tended to 
purify people and the Sadhu in question was a 
great religious teacher, the reason being that he 
was performing a Yaygna. All the time the 
story was going about that the Sadhu Baba was 
taking a regular course of medicine for venereal 
diseases. Educated sceptics who gave me this 
scandalous information had paradoxically 
enough got darsan and purified themselves 
by his sacred touch. 

There was a large crowd. Very bad quality 
sweets were selling briskly. The place of the 
Yagua had become as popular with flies as with 
men. Cholera had already appeared. But this 
was no argument why people should refrain 
from pouring inin larger numbers. For 10 
miles on either side of this disease-distributing 
centre, the Jagannath Road was full of people. 
vAn incessant stream of people flowed in and out. 


Another type 


At a distance of four miles from this pla¥e is 

a cool retrext in a slope of the Mahabinayak 

hill, where I found another Sadhu. He was a 

contrast to the other. The small lean man 

appeared full of health. Except that his face 

was overburdened with hair and bgards, and 

he was taking occasional pulls.at his chilam 

- (Ganja pipe) there was nothing in him to justify 
his claim to Sadhudom. He was a well- 

mannered and simple stick of a man with a 


Two Types of Sadhu 


(From a correspondent) . 


farms. 


pinch of humgur too. He was sitting under a 
poor thatched hut, but had beautiful little pyeca 
buildings around for guests. I found there two 
very beautiful cows, well kept. The slofe of 
the hill was covered with papaya, sapota and 
banana trees growing more or less wild. There 
were more bananas and papayas on the trees 
than in those of most of our. demonstration 
No one touched them before they grew 
ripe and it was really amazing how they were 
kept immune from men and monkeys. . 

The Sadhu was generous with his gifts o: 
fruits, and things more valuable, The Savara 
people of the adjacent villages found a patron 
and benefactor in him. Really indigent people 
came there for food and clothes, though very 
few people came there for religious Bliss. 

I must, however, mention here that the Sadhu 
Baba is patronised by a selected number of rich 
people from Cuttack, and other places. They 
donate money for the Sadbu’s charities. The 
big dharm .salas built near his hut were financed 
by such charities as well as the small, beautiful 
school house which he has built on the branch 
road leading from the Jagannath road to his 
Ashram. 

A school for poor children 

This school is meant for the untouchable 
children of the Savara caste and has more thin 
90 pupils on the roll. The compound afforded a 
pleasant sight. It was full of banana and 
papaya trees watered from a well which had 
water ata depth of more than 25 feet. The 
children appeared to be very healthy. The 
Sadhu found clothes for the needy and food for 
the starving children. The teachers are tolerably 
paid but seemed to be very dutiful. I went to 
the school room just when the pupils were 
settling down to their studies after a mass 
prayer in the school verandah to the accompani- 
ment of mu-ic played by the teachers them- 
selves. The students appeared more proficient 
in their studies than those of our average Lower 
Primary schools. The school was, however, not 
a recognised institution of the Education ° 
Department, and there was very little except 
the Sadhu’s moral influence to assure its regular 
and efficient running. 

I thanked the Sadhu for his school, and was 
very pleased for the simple and unassuming 
manner in which he received my compliments. 
Aunique ashram 

Near his Ashram there is a perennial stream of 
water releasing itself into a small tank exca’ 
by the Sadhu By simple gontrivances the water 
is stored in two smaller tanks down below, 
but it is not possible yet to take the water to 
the garden except in pitchers.¢ 5 seed 

I suggested that pipes should be used. to t 
the water to the school and round the ” 
The Sadhu had already thought about 
hoped that in course of time pip:s sho 
coming forward to cover the 2,600 feet b 
his Ashram and tha school. . 


7 
ther unique feature of the school was the 
ning it gave in taking care of cattle. The 
ol possessed # few head of cattle which were 
ncare of by the teachers and students 

elves. + : 


‘Though primarily meant for untouchables, 
ere ere some caste Hindu students too. They 
were freely mixing with the untouchables and 
had absolutely no scruples to sit side by side 
with them. 

I was very much interested to learn from 
the Sadhu how he came to select this place 
for his stay. It was in 1933 that this Sadhu 


Statistical position—production 

Food situation in this Province is determined 
in terms of rice. In assesing the food situation 
of the Province, therefore, it is essential to make 
an estimate of the production of rice in this 
Province during 1945-46. We have now a full 
fledged machinery for the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics. It has been at work for two 
field seasons and its estimates must now be 
regarded as reaching as fair a level of accuracy 
as it is possible to attain in the present condi- 
tions. 

The following are the comparative figures 
compiled by the agricultural statistics staff 
during 1944 and 1945. 


| 14 | 1945 


| Acres |Production| Acres Production 


| | | 
| 


{ Mds. | Mas. 


Summer rico 37,000 | 2,739,468 37,900 | 2,738,468 

Autumn rice 6,66,427 | 47.82,104 | 5,80,527 16! 

Winter rice 44,63,005 |4,19.60,487 | 47,19/426 | 4,75,63,297 
’ eae 


Total —.. | 51,67,422 ‘renga 59,87,048 | 6,17,96.926 
Acreage this year is nearly 1,60,000 more 
than the last year's and the production has been 
worked out to be about 40,00,000 maunds more 
than last year's. The production figure this 
Year is, however, still said to be provisional and 
subject to further check and_ verification. 
However, it will appear that the production this 
a is not likely to be less than last year’s. 
© average production for the year 1944 
amounted to 9°l maund per acre. Even if we 
dopt the average of 8°75 maunds per acre this 
‘year, which must be regarded on the figures 
available to us as an extremely conservative 
cautious estimate, the production would 
to 4,67,07,991 mauds which is practically 
same as last year’s production. 
he position in the districts 
general position is ascertained during 
tTecent visits of the Controller of Supply and 
t to the districts as follows: — 
ibalpur—In Nawapara subdivision the 
ear was somewhat below last year’s 


came on pilgrimage to Piri. An employee of 
a Cuttack contractor met him by chance and 
brought him to visit the Mahabinayak” temple 
about'2 miles away. The» Sadhu visited this 
cool retreat accidentally and selected it for his 
Ashram. The Ashram, a small hut, was raised the 
same day through the kind efforts of the fi m of 
the above mentioned contractor and since then 
is growing stealily. + 

Hill springs in Orissa are not rare and there 
are not a few Sadhus in this province of gods 
and temples, but certainly there is, to my 
knowledge, not another place tike Chandikhol, 
the name by which this,place is known. 


An appreciation of the food situation in Orissa 


crop. The Purchasing Agents anticipate a pro- 
curement of about 4,00,090 maunds as against 
4,75,000 maunds of rice last year. In North 
Sambalpur the Autumn crop in Bargarh sub- 
division is said to have been affected by lack of 
rains. Taking the district as a whole production 
and procurement are anticipated to be somewhat 
less than last year's. 

Koraput—Procurement is anticipated to be 
up to last year’s figure. The crop in the upper 
division, from which the bulk of the surplus is 
derived was very good this year. The onl ly part 
of the district that suffered from drought was 
the Gunupur area. Taking the district as a 
whole, production and procurement are antici- 
pated to be well up to last year’s standard. 

Ganjam—Although there were one or two had 
patches, where crops had partially or wholly 
failed owing to lack of rains, taking the district 
as a whole the production could b> said to be 
nie or i the same as last years. 

uri—It was the opinion of the loca’ 
that Purion the whole had a good eawnd 
much peter Lie dest year’s. The district does 
not need any he! ‘om outside. It 
self-sufficient. > See Soe 

Cuttack—Two of its main surplus ¢) 
namely, Tirtol (Kujang Estate) and Chieaaiaae 
in Angul had had a failure of crop owing to 
drought. Production as a whole and conse- 
quently procurement are expected to be less 
than last year’s. 

Balasore-—The thanas _borderi i 
have had an indifferent crop. Dale ee 1 
station which was a big surplus area, is said to 
have suffered from drought. Production of the 
district as a whole is said to be substantiall 
less than last year’s and this is also likely 
affect procurement figures. 


The stock in hand 


Our opening free balance, ie., bali 
left ower after mevting the current sa 
outstanding commitments under the 1944.45 


Kharif Plan on the Ist November ’ 

the Kharif year bagan, was about 25,000 
in terms of rice. *This represented nearly 
22 per cent of the total procurement during the 
Kharif year 1944-45. Out of this we had agreed 
to create a Central reserve of 10,500 tons but 
had-not actually created, one as the conditions 


under which the reserve was t® be created were 
still under correspondence with the Government 
of India. Deducting this amount the Proyincial 
carry-over amounted to about 18,000 tons of 
rice, which must be vegarded as extremely 
satisfactory. Indeed, this quantity might 
even be regarded under spresent conditions of 
food shortage as being too generous a reserve 
for an exporting province. Two months later, 
that isto say, on 31st December 1945 after 
which date we introduced the new prices for rice 
and paddy, the balance of the stocks amounted 
to 32,836 tons. 
How much we have procured so far 

During the period , lst November 1945 to 
7th February 1946 we procured a total quantity 
of 34,785°63 tons. During the corresponding 
prod of the previous Kharif year, namely, 
rom Ist November 1944 to 31st December 1945 
the total procurment in all the districts of Orissa 
amounted to 42,774°67 tons. It is true that 
procurement was about 8,000 tons short of the 
figure for the corresponding period in the 
preceding year, but the difference is mainly due 
to the Koraput procurement for this period in 
the current year being about 7,000 tons short 
of the last year’s. This was, however, almost 
entirely due to the fact that this year procure- 
ment in Koraput was held up, as to some extent 
in other districts, owing (a) to later fixation of 
prices—these came into effect only on the Ist 
January 1946, as against the Ist December 1944 
for the last Kharif year, and (6) to the reluctance 
of Purchasing Agents and Sub-Agents to buy 
until new quality standards were prescribed. 
New quality standards have now been fixed for 
Koraput and procurement, according to the 
Collector, is going on smoothly. It is expected 
that Koraput procurement would make up the 
leeway before long. Speaking generally, how- 
ever, it can be said that up to January 1946 
procurement was quite satisfactory and was 
going on fairly smoothly. 
....and exported 

During the period Ist November 1945 to 
7th February 1946 a total quantity of 15,600 
tons as against a quota of 70,000 tons allotted 
by India was despatched under the current 
Kharif Plan. The stock balance on the 7th 
February 1946 amounted to 40,517 23 tons. We 
are thus well up to schedule in regard to exports 
and had a satisfactory balance on that date. 

les to procurement 

Although procurement was proceeding satis- 
factorily so far and gave every promise 
of continuing smoothly according to ex- 
pectations, certain factors have, during the 
last one or two weeks, tended tw affect 
it adversely. Of these by far the most 
important has been the recent newspaper reports 
and official and non-official statements of serious 
food shortage in India and-consequent danger of 
famine over large parts of the cpuntry. This 
single factor has operated to effect the psycho- 
logical attitude of every one concerned—producer 
as well as consumer. , Whereas previously the 
producer was anxious to part with his stocks 


and often complained of lack of buying by 
Gorernment agent—this was evident from the 
fact that in many of the districts market prices 
showed the undesirable tendency of even falling 
below the fixed statutory producers’ priges— 
now the cultivator is over-cautious. He either 
hesitates to sell or sells much less than what he 
would have done before. He is also inclined to 
hoard in the hope that in famine conditions his 
produce is bound to be in demand at much 
higher prices. The tendency, thanks to the fair 
deal given to the cultivator and the firm price 
policy in the last two years, is not yet 
pronounced but Purchasing Agents and Collec- 
tors alike have during my recent visits to 
districts expressed concern at such a tendency 
coming to notice. The other reasons for a likely 
brake on procurement are the following :— 

(1) Owing to the agitation for an increase 
in the producers’ prices many eultivators are 
holding on to their stocks feeling sure that prices ~ 
will be raised in the near future. 

(2) Disparity in prices between States bord- 
ering Orissa and the districts of Orissa. Last 
year the producers’ prices in the States were con- 
siderably lower than the Orissa prices with the 
result that even though we did not wish it, 
there was considerable movement of stocks from 
bordering States into Orissa districts. This year 
the position in reversed. In the Orissa States 
producers’ prices have been raised as a result of 
the recent efforts of the Hon'ble Resident to 
secure to the producer a fair deal, In the States 
bordering Orissa not only have prices been 
increased from last year but they have over-shot 
Orissa prices. It is understood that in the 
States of Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Nilgiri, 
Dhenkanal and perhaps other States the price 
payable to the producer has been fixed at 
Rs. 4-8-0 per maund of paddy (coarse) which is 
sixannas higher than the prices payable to 
producers in the coastal districts of Orissa. 

(3) Smuggling of rice into Bengal and 
Madras. 

It would be well to consider the remedies 
against the influences mentioned above. 
Repercussions of the All-India food shortage 

It is but natural that with the knowledge of . 
the serious food shortage in India people in this 
Province should feel apprehensive about their 
own future On occasions like the present one 
the situations are generally exaggerated and 
rumours are plentiful causing panic amongst the 
population. Hoarders and _ black-markters 
always play upon the feelings and sentiments of 
the people for their own advantage. It is most 
necessary that public confidence should be main- 
tained and that the people should be assured that 
there is no food shortage in this Province which 
need cause alarm or serious anxisty, provided 
everyone—cultivator and aga alike—plays 
the game. It is suggested that Government 
should issue a Press Note or communique 
appealing for co-operation and stressing— 

(a) large balances of stocks carried over 
from last year and satisfactory present stools 
position, 


ee 


(6) statisfactory procurement so far, and 
(c) guarantee to the pedple that any 
‘demands made for internal consumption will be 
met and will be the first charge on Governme.it 
‘stocks ; and that exports will only be made after 
meeting internal requirements from time to time. 
A positive Government statement of this nature 
will Ao much to restore cgnfidence of the people. 
Agitation tor higher prices 

As regards the effects produced by the agitation 
for an increase in prices, what is necessary is that 
in case Government do not fav: ur any increase in 
prices they should make a formal announcement 
to that effet. Every one should be informed 
fhat there wold be no increase in the statutory 
prices fixed for the current kharif year. Tt 
would be disastrous after having pursued a 
policy of gradual reduc ion in prices during the 
past few years with ac rtain amount of success 
to raise the prices now. Rsising of the prices will 
start the vivious spiral of hoa din , rising prices 
and scarcity of which we had such a bitter 
experience. 
States vrs. Orissa prices 

As regards disparity in prices between states 
borderi g Orissa and the districts of Orissa, the 
matter has been taken up with the Regional 
Food Commissioner and the Hon'ble the Resi- 
dent of the Eastern Stat:s. We have a strong 
case for pressing that the States pricus should 
be no hig’.er than the Ovissa prices payable to 
producers. The present prices are contrary to 
the normal price parity between the Orissa 
States and the British Orissa. One can 
appreciate that the States wish to raise the 
prices payable to producers in order to prevent 
smuggling into Ovissa districts, the prices 
should not be raised to a higher level than the 
Orissa prices. 
Smuggling 

Lastly there is the chronic danger of smuggling 
into Madras and Bengal. Smuggling may be 
due to two causes :— 

(1) Searcity of stocks in the receiving area 
and 
(2) disparity in prices. Ifa receiving area 

has a serious scarcity of foodgrains there is 
bound to be smuggling from a surplus area. 
The suction of stocks from a surplus toa 
scarcity area is as natural and inevitable in such 
cases as the flow of water from a higher to a 
lower level. In such acase the relative prices 
of the surplus and scarcity areas are of little 
importance. People in the scarcity area are 
willing to buy fuodgrains at any price. It is 
only when the contiguous areas are more or less 
equally provisioned that the disparity in prices 
determines the movement of foodgrains by 
smuggling or otherwise. There is undoubtedly 
smuggling from Orissa into Madras, but this 
is due not to any serious disparity in prices but 
to the acute demand for rice and paddy in 
Vizagapatam district. Indeed, it is said that at 
Ichhapuram rice is so scarce that it sells at Rs. 20 
— per maund. On the other hand the smuggling 
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from Orissa into Bengal fal y the 
category mentioned above. af 
How to prevent smuggling 

The question is how .to prevent smuggling. 
Two methods have been suggested => 

(a) that there should be intensive anti- 
ompeging Watch and Ward on the border, and 

(6) that price of Orissa rice should be raised 
to the level of Mad-as'and B.ngal prices. 

As regards the first of these remedies, every one 
will agree. We have even now an exte.sive 
anti-smuggling Police Force pn the Balasore- 
Midnapur border. We have al-o got anti- 
smuggling posts and pwt-ols on Ganjam-Madras 
and Koraput (Gunupur) Madras borders. It 
cannot be dexied that these are not proving as 
effective as we had hoped for. This is mainly 
due to the fact that the persoanel manning the 

os's being low paid fail easy victims to the 

igtly tempting off.rs of illegal gratification 
mae to them by smugglers. Here, we are 
really up against the weak.csses of the low-paid 
st ff in general. Secondly, smuggling is usually 
carried on in a very insidious manunor at night 
and it isextr mely difficult to check it in an 
area where there are no natural boundaries, as 
between Midnapur-Balasore and between 
Parlakimedi and Gunupur and Vizagapatam 
district. Possitle remedios against smugyiing 
are— 

(a) frequent reshuffling of the personnel on 
the anti-smuggling posts—th.y should not be 
allowed to dig themselves in tor much ; 

(6) strengthening the anti-smuguling staff ; 

(c) furmiug a second line of detence a few 


miles away from the border in Orissa—this was 
done in Balasore in 1944 with considerable 
success, and 

(d) wholesale requisitioning in bordering 


areas (already sanctioned by Government). 
What are the remedies ? 


Another question that arises in this 
conne tion is whether the disparity in prices is 
so pronounced as to give an undue incentive to 
smuggling and to justily an increase in the 
Orissa prices. As regards the Madras-Orissa 
prices, as already stated, the disparity is less 
than in the case of Bengal-Orissa prices. 
Smug ling is mainly a result of Madras Presi- 
dency this year being a scarcity ares wavre the 
ruinz prives are much higher thin tie statu- 
tory p.ices. Therefore, suetion on the Orissa 
stocks by the sc.rcity areas of Madras is likely 
to be so great th.t even ifwe increase the 
prices_ to the Madras level, smuggling is not 
likely to stop. 3 

Raising of the prices with all its concomitant 
evils is. tuereforv, no solution of the prob.em of 
smuggling. Tho solnfions are— 

(s) requisitioning on a large scale in a belt 
close to the border, 


(si) greater vigi‘ance, 
(sii) more intensive anti-amuggling measures 
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~~ Could Orissa have done betier under the Circumstances? _ : 
-8 (Contributed) = = 
The press communique published by» the when she may he able to use 30 per cent of the 


Government of Orissa on the 21st February 1946 
embodying the asreement between them and 
the Government of Madras regarding the 
devlopment of chydro-elvctric’ power at the 
Duduma Falls on the Machkund river closes 
a chapter of controversy ‘which began in June 
1944 when it. was pubficly known that the 
Zamindar of Jeypore had entered into an 
agreement on the Machkund project with the 
Government of Madras over the head of the 
Government of Orissa. 


With the decision of the Governor-General 
that th» Mackund river and for th» matter of 
that the Duduma F ils lay half aud hal’ in the 
territori s of both the Governments of Maciras 
and Orissa, it was ineviiable that both the 
Gove-nments, and not aay one of them sindly, 
would be in a position to exploit the power 
resources xt the Duduma Falls, Th> agreement 
naturally, gives either Government full right to 
the use of 50 per cent of the ultimate power 
developed at the Duduma Falls as well as of 
thst developed at each stage. 


Could we use our share now ? 


Madras is a far richer and better developed 
Provine» than Orissa. and will be in a position 
to use its share o' the power and even more at 
once or at a much earlier date than Orissa. If 
acourding to the ace-pted equal ownership of 
the F..lls, the Government of Orissa were placed 
in the position of being forced to consume, or 
failing that to pay fo- 50 per cent of the total 
power developed ultimately or at any stage, 
then the Government of Orissa would have heen 
placed in an unhappy quadary. It is under- 
stood that the total maintenance and operation 
charges of the power house alone would be 
about 30 lakhs of rupees to start with and 
ulimately double that amount. The prospect 
of having to pay Rs. 30 1likhe from the Provin- 
cial revenuss irrespec'ive of our co.sumtion of 
any quantity of power generated at the Falls 
would have been really alavming Itis a relicf 
that the Government of Orissa have very 
advantig ously extricated themselves out of 
“the diffi ulty. 

Awi e deal 

Firstly the Government of Orissa have very 
wisely agreed to t'ans‘er to the Government of 
Matas for a period of 99 years, 20 per cent of 
the power developed ultimately or at any stage, 
At present, Orissa has littlg chance of using 
more than a few hundred kilowatts of the power 
developed at the Duduma Fualls,,and the time 
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total output, ie. 30,000 kilowatts is still far 
distant. 

Again the Kolab Falls lying completely inside 
our Province bid fair to give us 100 000 kilowatts 
ofenergy. The Mahanadi project when comple- 
tely wo ked out will cortainly give more powef 
than ither of the two above Falls. This project 
is no longer in the planning stage. The Govern. 
ment of India have decided to go ahead 
immediately with the co struction of the first 
dam on the Mahana:li at Hirakud—8 miles away 
towards north-west of Sanbalpur at a cost of 
about 12 crores of rupees. His Ex-elleacy is 

wing to lay the foundation stone of this huge 

am, 3 niles long and 75 feet high, on tue 15uh 
ofn xt month. When this dam is compleied, 
besides relieving us of 50 per cent of the floods 
in Cuttack ard Puri districts and _irrig sting 
about 500,000 acres of land, it will generate 
50,000 kilowatts. {t will then be unnecessary 
aud uneconomic to extend transmission lines 
from Duduma Falls beyond the Ganjam 
district.. Sentiments apart, it iv therefore very 
unlikely that we shall ever be able or have the 
necessity to consume even 30 per cent of the 
ultimate output of the Duduma Falls. 
Disposal of our 20 per cent—Not a free gift 

The 20 per cent of the power which has been 
trarsferred to Madras is not a free gift. The 
Government of Madras have agreed to pay 
Rs. 20 for each kilowatt of ene-gy thus transfer- 
red to M-dras. With the full development of 
the F.lls, the Government of Orissa will receive 
4 lakhs of rupees a year from the Government 
of Madras for the transfer of their right to 
20 per cent of the total ou put. 

The other condition which will prove a bless- 
ing to us is that, thouzh wo have the right to 
utilise 30 p-r cent of the power, we are not 
bound to pay for the maintenance and operation 
charges for our 30 per cent if iin any year we are 
not in a position to consume our full share. It 
has been agreed that if we are not able to con- 
sume more than a fraction of the total output, 
we will have only to psy for that fraction of the 
total maintenance and operation charges, 

As regards the capital expenditure, the 
Governme it of Orissa will contribute 30 per cent 
ofthe capital and the Government of Madras 
the rest. But after 99 years the Government of 
Orissa will have the right to contribute 50 per 
cent of the capital cost, if they so decide aad 
can as well undertake to consume and pay for- 
their full 50 per cent of the total energ, deve- 
loped. 
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ORISSA REVIEW Ss 


Fears about employment of Oriyas > 
Sjnce the Government of Madras contribute 
70 per cent gf the capital, it is fair that they 
shoukl supply 70 per ceat_ of the ex cutive and 
superviso:y s aff as well as contractors and 
labourers, leaving 30 per ce it to be drawa from 
Orissa, The condition in this case is that Orissa 
can get its 30 per cent of staff and contractors, 
“provided that suitable persons are available. 
Whether a person is suitable or not will obvious- 
ly be judged by the Joint Board of Control 
which has been ent*usted with the working of 
the scheme and “in which the nominees of the 
Government of Madras will form the majority. 
It may be apprehended that the Government of 
Madras may turn down our peopl: as unsuitable 
and give uses than our share of labour and 
sup rvisory st df, etc. Twor levant points noted 
below will help to allay this apprehension : 
Two important safe guards 
Firstly it has been agreed that the Govern- 
ment of M dras shall afford full facilitivs for the 
traising of engineers and other p-rsonn | de- 
puted by the Government of Orissa 6n eonstruc- 
tin, mainteance and operation of the scheme. 
Tt would hardly be possibls for the Government 
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cf Madras to train our people and then call them 
unsuitable. = 

Secondly the Joint Board of Control has been 
provided to be set up for deciding all mait rs of 
majer policy. Representation on the Board 
shall, as not-d above, be ii proportion to the 
capital contribution mide by each Government. 
Bat it has also been agrved that di: putes arising 
in respect of this agreement which could not be 
otherwise composed, shall be refirred to the 
Governor-General. If the Governm: nt of Madras 
follow a policy of disvrimination azainst Ori-sa 
candidates inthe matter of employraent, it shall 
always be open to the Government of Ojissa to 
approach the Governor-General for adju li atien. 
There is no reason again to believe thathe 
Government of Madras would not face the prob- 
lom with & spirit of good will an:l harmony. 
A compromise generally in Orissa’s favour 

The agreement is a compromise between the 


“two Governments of a long-standing dispute and 


it will be too much to say that it might not have 
any d-fects, for such is natural with compro- 
mises. But in general a study of the agreement 
will convince an impartial observer that better 
terms could not have been obtained for Orissa. 


of L.A. T.C. cadets 


His Excellency the Governor’s blessings 


Though we are completely confident of its 
success, our branch of the 1.A.T.C. must still be 
described as a very new venture. This is only 
its second passing out ceremony. Tho first was 
in July of last vear, I was prese t on that 
occasion, but as the weather was wet the 
ceremony was held i doors. This, therefure, is 
the first time that [ have had the opportunity 
of seeing our cadets on parade and inspecting 
them. Their march past has been very good. 
I have been favourably impressed by what 
T have seen of their discipline and of the way 
in which they carry themselves. ’ 

Itis very satisfactory not only that applica- 
tions are so numerous for this course, the 
attractions of which are so great, but that so 
high @ proportion of those selectid pass out 
successfully, I am particularly vlad that so 
many have already had some flying experience. 
No one can be agood sailor who does not go to 
sea. No one ean be a good airman without 
taking to the air. Iam sure that very full use 
will be made of the aproplane for instruc ional 
purpoxs that has now been received aud is 
being accommodated in the college gymnasium, 
Need for Oriya airmen 

We muy be quite curtain that within the next 


few years in the immouiats future there will 
be tremendously large developments in aviation 


throughout the country. In the first place the 
Royal Indian Air Force is in urgent need of 
officers. During the war years, whether as 
fighter pilots, or in bombing squadrons, or in 
reconnaissance, memiers of the Royal Indian 
Air Foree have established a tremendously high 
reputation for thems-lves. That reputation 
must, now be maintained by a steady flow of 
young officers of the very best type. At the 
same time in civil aviation we shall have not 
only the great trans-continental airways, but 
we shall have a net-work of airways thronghout 
the country and operating in all direc:ions in 
every province. For tiis purpoxe large numbers 
af fully trained and well qualified pilots will be 
needed. I am sure that in our cadets from 
‘rissa we have the very fin st material that can 
be found anywhere. I make bold to say. that 
those who stand before us today as cadets will 
by their futire achievements ‘prove that my 
anticipations are correct. In your name I wish 
them all possible’ succuss. 


In conclusion I very gratefully express my 
thanks to the repres»ntatives of Air Headquar- 
ters, who are with as, and in particular [ would 
mention Flight Lieut. Shah, the Officer Com- 
manding, te whom a great part of the credit is 
due for the goed show that our cadets are 
making. 
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VICE-CHANCELLOR’S REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF f. A. T. C. 


YOUR EXCELLENCY, 

Bofore I request Your Exoelléncy to address« 
the Cadets of the I. A. T. C.,I have the honour 
of extending a hearty w lcome to Your Excel- 
lency- and Lady Lewis to this second P.esing- 
Out Parade. Since the last Passing-Out Parade, 
we have had two batches, nvmely, second and 
third. In the.second batch 30 cadets were 
selected ont of a ‘arse number of applicants and 
in the third batch 21 cadets were -imilarly 
sel-cted. Out of the thirty in the second batch, 
eighteen are passing out’and out of the twenty- 
one in the third batch ten are passing out today. 
We had the advantage of the presence of 
Squad-on Leader Chaturvediin the Final Inter- 
view Board and we are glad he is present here 
today with us. 

Ths I. A.T. C. has become quite popular 
a: ong students and I am thankful to the Princi- 
pals of the Colleges for their co-operation in the 


matter, 
New Headq' rs to be built 
The I. . has no home of its own, but 


the Plan and Estim te amounting to Rs. 57,500 
exclusive of the price of the land which Your 
Excellency’s Government have p-ovided, have 
already been prepared and submitted to the Air 
Headquarters for approval. We hope that in 
the very near future construction work will be 
started. In the meanwhile we have received an 
aeroplane for the use of the I. A. T.C. for 
instructional purposes and Your Excellency’s 
Government have kindly agreed to make addi- 
tions and alterations in the gymnasium of the 
Ravenshaw College to accommodate this plane. 

In order to give flying experience to the 
Caduts a Tigermoth was sent to R. A. F. 
Station, “Cuttack, by the Air Heidquarters 
and most of the Cadets have had flying 
experience already. 

Flight Lieut. Shah is still our Officer Com- 
manding. Since we last met, he has been 
promoted to the rank of F/Lt. 

Mr. B.C. Das, Profussor of Mathematics of 
tho Ravenshaw College who had been selected 
as Instructor in the [, A. T. C. has resigned on 
acevunt of the pressure of work in the College. 
Tn his place Mr. C. M. Bastia, Lecturer in 
Botany was selected by us and was sent up for 
interview at Delbi. Ifhe is finally select d he 
will be sent out for training as arranged by the 


* Air Headquarters. 


Cadets to go to combined training centre 

The Air Hesdquarters aré making arrange- 
ments for a combined training centre at the 
Annamalai University duriny the next Summer 
Vacation and they have request: d us to send our 
Cadets to join this combined training centre. 
The advantages of such combined training ceitres 
would be (1) to centralise training of Cadets, (2) 
to give the Cadets a bettor insight into condi- 
tions of life and service in ‘the Air Force as it is 
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proposed to run the camp coures on lines as 
clusely approximating to an Air Force Station as 
possible, (3) to being tog:thor students from 
differ:nt parts of the country with a view to 
sscuring a free exchange of ideas and views. 
The Air Headquarters have agreed to give a 
stipend of Rs. 20 per month in adiition to free 
boarding and lodging. . Our University will 
have to bear only travelling expenses of the 
Cadets. It is proposed to send thirty Cudets to 
this camp. The Syndicate have wilcomd the 
idea and we are approaching Your Excellency’s 
Government for a little financial assistance. 
Judging by the number of applications we 
received for enrolment in the I A.T.C., it has 
caught the imagination of our students. I think 
the object of making the University students 
air-minded, has been fulfilled. With this brief 
account of the progress of the I. A. T C. at the 
Utkal University, I now request Your Excel- 
lency to address the Cudets. 


Restrictions on Electric Supply 
relaxed 


Since the Restriction Orders were served on 
electric licences no n w or increase in the exis- 
tiny connections for electric service has been 
permitted except where the conditions of essen- 
tiality laid down by the Central Government 
were fulfilled. With the availability of elvc- 
trical mate~ials required for house wiring, ete,, 
in considerable quantities and at controlled 
rates in the market it has now become possible 
to relax the restrictions in respect of new con- 
nections. but the factor that limits the relaxa- 
tion of restrictions is not so much the availa hi- 
lity of service materials but rather the procura 
bility of plant and fuel, and the latter are still 
in very short supply. And a'though it has now 
become possible for the Supply Undertakings to 
place ord«rs for new plant it will be appreciated 
that this cannot be installed before the lapse of 
12 to 18 months. 

However, under instructions received from the 
Government of India who had issued the 
Restriction Orders, the Government of Orissa 
have decided to relax the restrictiois to the 
extent that domestic connections ard connection 
for strect lighting as well as for industries 
engaged in the production of consumer goods 
which are in short supply'sho: ld be more freely 
allowed as far as the Supply Undertskings’ 
plant capacity and the fuel oil quota permit. 
Applicants who have been d sappvinted in the 
p.st are hereby advised to renew their applica? 
tions for reconsideration by the Provinvial Elvc- 
tric Power Control Board. 
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Jeypore Outpatients’ Department 
"Foundation, laid by His Excellency the Governor 


he foundation stone of the Jeypore Out- 

tients’ Department of the Cuttack General 

‘ospital was laid by His Excellency the 
Governor at 10 a.m. on the 21st February 1946 
The function was largely attended. 


His Excellency delivered the 
following inspiring speech before 
proceeding to lay the foundation 
stone:— 

* Colonel Chopra, Ladies 
Gentlemen : 

It gives my wife and myself very 
great pleasure to be present at 
this morain:’s ceremony for laying 
the foundation stone of the Jeypore 
Outpatients’ Department of the 
Cuttack General Hospital. In the 
report which he has just read to us 
Colonel Chopra haa given us an 
admirable description of the 
purposes which this outpatients’ 
block will serve. It will add very 
greatly to the medical facilities of 
the town of Cuttack now rapidly 
growing both in size and in import- 


and 


ance. More than this, it will 
also, as Colonel Chopra has 
explained to us, be an indispenssble adjunct 


to our newly established Medical College and 
will constitute a valuable link in the general 
scheme of our arrangements for training first 
class fully qualified doctors within the Province. 
Improvements to cost ten lakhs 

In all walks of life health is the main oconsi- 
deration and we haye to admit that in Orissa 
the general standards of health are deplorably 
low. For that reason in our post-war plans we 
have given a very prominent place to proposals 
for improved medical relief, and proposals for 
the improvement of both of the Medical Colloge 
and of the Cuttack General Hospital are in the 
forefront of those plans. The capital cost of 
these improvements alone will be more than 
ten lakhs of rnpws. Today we are witnessing 
the initiating of those schemes which I trust 
will soon be successfully carried through and 
completed. 

Colonel Chopra has rightly paid tribute to 
the magnificent donation of Rs. 1 30,000 pro- 
mised to us by the Maharaja of Jeypore for 
this outpatients’ block. I associate myself 
fully with Colonel Chopra in expressing my 
warmest thanks to the Maharaja for this 
splendid manifestation of his well known sym- 
pathy for good causes and of his great personal 
generosity. , ° 
+ It now remains for me to thank Colonel 
Chopra for the part he has himself taken in 
working out the arrangements for this out- 


»patients’ block as part of the schome of thé 


Medical College. Hg has brought to bear on 
the task his own wide’ experience and by his 
energy and enthusiasm has succesded in sur- 
mounting all preliminary difficulties so that 


His Excellency laying the Foundation Stone 
progress should now be smooth and quickly 


achieved. I now wish for this institution a 
speedy complction and a long life of good service 
to the people both of Cuttack and of the 
Province. 

Colonel Chopra’s address 

Colonel Chopra’s opening address to which 
the above was a reply is given below :— 

Your Excellency, Lady Lewis, Ladies and 
Gentlemen ; 

It gives me great pleasure to be able to see 
the construction of a modern outpatients’ depart- 
ment for the Cuttack General Hospital com- 
mence to materialise, overcoming the highly 
obstructive influence of war. It is one of the 
projects that collectively contribute to a high 
standard of medical relief which the Province 
badly needs and for which steps have already 
been set a foot 


Low standard of Mcdical Relief 


The standard of medical relief which is 
afforded at prosent in the rural and urban areas 
of the Province is much below the mark. We 
badly need more doctors and better doctors. 
The Province which is notorious for its poverty, 
could not attract doctors of outstanding merit 
from outside. The only institution of medical 
education we had, has been giving liventiate 
training which in the medical opinion of the 
day is of a lower standard. The Province with 
its high sickness and mortality rates, could not 
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and shou!d not depend on a second rate medicab 
relief. The Medical Council of Iidia has “also 
resolved to raise the school education to the 
University standard. We should have graduate 
doctors and Orissa Medical School had to be 
eonverted to a Colleg:. It was unimaginably 
difficult to start a college specially in »the 
gripping atmosphere ‘prevailing all over the 
world. The strong conviction of the importance 
of our need, the enthusiastic support available 
from all corners an the unite! efforts put in 
by the Medical Department with the co-opera- 
tion of others, could win over the unyielding 
difficulties and a Mediewl College for Orissa 
could see the light of the day. 

Need to develop Medical 

Tho Orissa Medival College was established 
in July 1044,. But more arduous efforts are 
still necessary to enable the institution stand 
full-fledged, and abreast with the day to day 
progre:s of medical science; and be one with 
the renowned institutions in the country, 
producing first class doctors and affording first 
rate medical reliof. O.e of the greatest needs 
in the development of the co'lege is a well 
organis d outpatient department in the attach- 
ed general hospital, which would facilitate a 
good standard of teavhing and learning of 
medicine. 

Considering from the point of the general 
hospital also, an outpatient department 
organised on modern lines is greatly needed. 
The outpatient departm nt which we have got 
now was deigned originally to meet the needs 
of the Medical School and, of probably a small 
public. From the day the town accommodated 
the provincial headquarters its population has 
been growiig rapidly denser. With the iicrvase 
of patients and the Provi.ce advancing in all 
directions, the need for an organised outpatient 
department arose, which could not be disregarded 
when tie Medical College which was recently 
established las placed its pressing demands in 
this diection. The department could not 
adequately meet the needs of the school even ; 
it does not entertain any systematic organisation 
nor does it permit the required development. 
We are thervfore to decide upon constructing 
a new buiiding which would meet our present 
day requirements 
Needs of an outpatient department 

The outpatient department is not merely an 
agency of distributing medicines which is 
unfortunately the general impression commonly 

revalent. A well organised department should 
be able to afford immediate sorvice to the sick in 
early stages. All type. of cases should receive 
treatment here exceyt those requiring admission. 
The department should provide adequste follow- 
up of the discharged patient and see that the 
heal:h of the cured patient is maintained. 
Special clinivs should be held to prevent disease. 

Now, as regards planning of the department, 
it should be disconnected from the main 
buildings of the hospital! «nd located as near the 
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ubli® road as possible, with sufficient 
ace for parking of cars, etc. There shoul 
sep strate sections for medical, surgical, opthal 
logical, ear, nose and throat, »women 
children, ote. It should have the casualty roo! 
to avoid duplication of servic:s requir i 
common. There should also be a room for X-ray 
work and an operation theatre for minor cases. 
Duty rooms for Medical Officers and Nurses, 
rooms f.r sterilising, dressing, etc., with lavatory 
arrangements for patients and staff should also” 
be provided, There should be waiting rooms 
large enough to accommodate the largest numbey 
of patients at a time. The department should 
be systematically organised and fully equipped 
to allow a standard type of teaching and 
learning of medicine besides catering to the 
needs of the patients. The department we 
propose to set up fulfils all these tequirements 
as a close examinacion of its plan would show; 
and when constructed and equipped, it is 
expected to give efficient service on most modern 
lines, We may not be visualising too far to 
hope that it would prove to be the best of the 
outpatient departments in any of the hospitals 
in our country ; 
of Maharaja of Jeypore 

Such a department had to be thought of while 
designing the Medical College. But the difficul- 
ties were there. We had to tap all possible 
sourees of help and fortunately we could find in 
the Maharaja Saheb of Jeypore a true sym- 
pathiser with public cause. The magnificent 
donation of Rs. 1,30,000 which the Maharaja 
Saheb has generously promis d, relieves us 
greatly of the financial burden, We have 
already received Rs, 25,000°as the first instal- 
ment of the donation and hop» to receive other 
instalments as the work progresses. The Medical 
Department could not adequat ly express its 
gratitude to the Maharaja Sal.eb in terms 
responsive to the magnificence of his donation 
and could only record his generosity in the 
history of its development by naming the out- 

stint department as the ‘“Jeypove Outpatients’ 

partment”, 

All the Government Departments have always 
been sympathetic and given us sufficient 
encourag»ment to push through difficulties; and 
we gratcfully acknowledge their help, 

The Medical Department is particularly 
indebted to His Excellency the Governor and 
Lady Lewis whose personal interest in medical a 
relief and allied activities, has always been 
@ source of inspiration that enabled us to 
cheerfully shoulder the heaviest tasks and push 
forward on the path of psogress. On behalf of 
the Medical D:-partment I offer our heartfult 
gratitude for all the jen ouragement and support 
which the department has, alway; had from 
them. Their presence amidst us fills us with 
immense plessure and gratitule and we are 
greatly indebt-d to His Excelleicy for havi 
kindly consented to lay the foundation stone Oh 
the Jeypore Outpatients’ Department, 

. 


